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What may be considered as a literary autobiogra- 
phy of William Dean Howells is now in press at Har- 
per & Brothers for publication in the early Autumn. 
It is to be a handsomely printed and appropriately 
illustrated volume, bearing the title of “ My Acquaint- 
ance Among Authors: A Personal Retrospect of Amer- 
jean Literature.”” The story opens with Mr. Howells’s 
first journey East to see the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, his visit to Cambridge, and his early ac- 
quaintances with the Cambridge and Boston group of 
littérateurs, his Boston sojourn, and the beginning of 
his later residence in New York. In it are given some 
charming pictures of men like James T. Fields, James 
Russell Lowell, and Dr. Holmes, together with appre- 
ciations of living authors whom it was Mr. Howells’s 
fortune to meet and to secure as lifelong friends, 


Dr. Lyman B. Sperry, A. M., is bringing out this 
week through the Fleming H. ti\evell Company, a soci- 
ological study entitled “Husband and Wife.” Dr. 
Sperry is already well known as the author of works 
like ‘‘ Confidential Talks to Young Men” and “ Confi- 
dential Talks to Young Women.” While the subject 
of his forthcoming work may be considered a particu- 
larly delicate one, he is said to have treated it with 
the utmost propriety, and yet in a perfectly clear 
manner. 















“Corporation and Public Welfare” is the title of a 
book just issuing from the press of McClure, Phillips 
& Co., which contains the addresses at the annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, held in Philadelphia April 19 and 20 of 
this year, with an introduction on the possibilities and 
limitations of municipal control, by Prof. L. S. Rowe of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The addresses fall 
under four general heads: “ Control of Public Service 
Corporations,” “Influences of Corporations on Polit- 
ical Life,” “Combination of Capital as a Factor in In- 
dustrial Progress,” and “ The Future of Protection.” 
These papers are by Controller Coler of this city, Prof. 
F. W. Spears of Philadelphia, Senator William Lind- 
say, James B. Dill, Esq., John Wanamaker, Robert P. 
Porter, Charles R. Miller, and others. The addresses 
will be found of unusual interest at a time when cor- 
porations are being discussed as never before, 






















“ Highways and Byways in Normandy,” by Percy 
Dearmer, is being published at a most propitious time 
by The Macmillan Company—now that the gaze of 
many travelers is turned toward France. The volume 
is written in a limpid, concise, yet picturesque style, 
which is most beautifully emphasized by many pen 
sketches by Joseph Pennell. The work of Mr. Pennell 
in this line is well known to the readers of American 
illustrated magazines. More than many other illus- 
trators he has the peculiar faculty of suggesting at- 
mosphere in mere blacks-and-whites. The raison 
d’étre for such a book is well suggested in the opening 
lines: “ Every one knows Normandy, and, therefore, 
Normandy is hardly known at all.” 














Miss Grace Marguerite Hurd, daughter of the lit- 
erary editor of The Boston Evening Transcript, has a 
novel in press at The Macmillan Company which will 
be published June 1, It is entitled “The Bennett 
Twins,” and is a story of student life in New York art 
circles, in which pass before the reader’s eyes many 
conspicuous characters well known to the studios and 
drawing veoms of this city. The author, however, di 
ng, stheat at actual biography or 
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FICTION OF THE SEASCN. 


Works by Robert Grant, Miss Fowler, Mr. Brady, 
Mr. Benson, Mr. Weyman, and Others.* 4 


The disastrous result upon culture in all its forms, 
ethical no less than intellectual, of half- 
sister to delay,” is made very plain in the pages of 


“‘raw haste, 


Robert Grant’s ‘‘ Unleavened Bread.” A_ certain 
“American spirit,’ as colossal in self-conceit as in 
ignorance, blocking the wheels of real progress, is 


shown in all its arrogant ugliness, and in sharp con- 
trast to the graciousness and charm of true culture. 
The crudity of much that we call success, and its too 
frequent rooting in dishonor, financial and political, 
are made obvious in the evolution of the story, as well 
as the stern fact that in the face of the expansion of 
the art of living it becomes harder and harder for a 
man to have the courage of his rectitude and his ideals. 

We are made to see that type of our National life 
which is in the hobbledehoy and showing-off stage, 
that type a clever woman had in mind when she wrote: 





“ America would be very amusing if it were not in the 
family. I hate to feel that my own kin are so crass.” 

At the same time Mr. Grant gives fullest recognition 
to the little leaven which in the end is, as we hope, to 
leaven the whole lump; to the men and women all over 
the land, who know that “he that believeth shall not 
make haste,” anu who are quietly and modestly 
working out their own salvation and the salvation of 
this big, chaotic civilization of ours by patient study, 
by faithful work, by holding themselves always to the 
best that is in them. 

The author exposes that cant against fashion and 
luxury which arises from the envy of petty souls ready 
to sell themselves to what they would fain 
seem to contemn. If the I-am-as-good-as-you spirit be 
American, he has small sympathy with it. In the 
social in the intellectual leaven must 
have time to work. 
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as world, the 

“A true lady—a genuine society queen 
modesty and 
thoughts by 
processes from generation to generation, not 
made.” 


represents 
and self-control, 
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sweetness and gentle 


and feelings. is evolved gradual 


ready- 


“You are asking who the people are who draw the 
line,” replies a keen-eyed social aspirant to one who 
objects to all “lines” un-American. “ The 
people here just as everywhere else, the people who 
have been well-educated and have fine sensibilities, and 
who believe in modesty and unselfishness and thor- 
ough ways of doing things. Some of them make too 
much of mere manners, but as a class they are able 
to draw the line because they draw it in favor of dis- 
tinction of character as opposed to—what shall I call 
it?—haphazard, custom-made ethics and social deport- 
ment.” 

The story shows the value and the charm of ripeness 
in all culture and character, a thing to be attained, not 
by any process of forcing, but by a long drinking in of 
the best influences of art, of literature, of life; a thing 
not of self-assertion, but of unconscious fragrance and 
flavor. 

“Unleavened Bread”’ may be characterized as a novel 
without a hero, but it is as certainly dominated by a 
heroine as in “ Vanity Fair.” Unlike Becky Sharp, 
Selma White begins her career honestly enough, tak- 
ing herself very seriously, convinced of her fitness to 
adorn any sphere, and of her mission to lead and to 
uplift any society. Even without real nobility of soul, 
a woman may escape what Tolstoi calls a mania of 
selfishness by being penetrated with the consciousness 
of her own insignificance, or by a saving sense of 
humor. 

Of these virtues Selma White was wholly destitute. 
“One has no rights, but duties only,” is a good motto 
with which to begin life. Selma had, on the contrary, 
an exalted opinion of her right to 
This was her juggernaut, which left mangled duties 
and more than one ruined life in its path. Beginning 
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“be somebody.” 
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with that one plague-spot in her soul, her 
belief in her divine right to make the most 
of herself, her decadence reminds one of 
that of Tito Melema,: Everything 1s sacri- 
ficed to her crude conception of personal 
success, her final stepping stone to the 
position she craved being to persuade her 
husband to forfeit even that poor shred and 
semblance of honor which “ rooted in dis- 
honor stood.’’ It is only too fearfully nat- 
ural that throughout her downward path 
no misgivings as to her purity of purpose 
and loftiness of soul ever crossed her mind. 


What a different world it would be were 
our eyes open to our own doubleness and 
self-seeking; but the first persons our hy- 
pocrisies delude are usually ourselves. It 
needed a Nathan’s blunt declaration, 
“Thou art the man,” to disturb David's 
complacent frame, and to enable him to fit 
a clearly obvious parable to his own black 
case; and the wonder is that his conscience 
was not sufficiently adroit to dodge even 
that straight-hurled missile. Selma was 
vouchsafed her Nathan, but in vain. She 
gave her own version of the accusing scene 
until she believed herself the accuser, and 
s0 passed on in her ignominious career of 
greed and envy, veiling both under the garb 
of righteous denunciation and altruistic in- 
tention. 


The psalmist saw “the wicked in great 
power and spreading himself like a green 
bay tree,"’ but, looking again, “lo! he was 
not.”” Experience has been that whenever 
we look, there he is, flourishing away, 
greener and spreadier than ever, and Selma 
is no exception to the painful rule. It would 
have been pleasant to have left her eating 
the ashes of her apples of Sodom, but we 
are compelled to admit that we leave her at 
the pinnacle of what she esteems success, 
and, moreover, perfectly maddening in her 
attitude of smug self-esteem and religious 
devoutness. We have a cherished hope 
that Horace Elton is keeping a stone in his 
pocket wherewith to wreak his own ven- 
geance in some supreme moment, but the 
author gives no hint, and Selma is left tri- 
umphant as the curtain descends upon her 
fortunes. 


We have perhaps dwelt too much upon 
the thesis of the story, Mr? Grant himself 
being too true an artist ever to do this. 
Not even by a word does he so much as 
explain his title. We gather our own les- 
sons, the author forbearing to point a single 
moral or to indulge in a single didactic re- 
flection. He presents a drama of life; he 
marshals a variety of characters, each orig- 
inal and vital; his central figure is a unique 
creation, drawn with the unfaltering hand 
of a master. The reader will rejoice in 
what is distinctly a new beok, as full of 
freshness as of vigor. If it impels him to 
leaven his own dough with unselfish aims 
and to await patiently its rising into round- 
ed and sweet fulfillment, he will have found 
something better than enjoyment in his 
reading. 


It has been impossible even to glance at 
many of the salient points of a book which 
will not only excite interest and admiration, 
but which will provoke discussion, contra- 
diction, indignation as well. The more 
widely it is read and the more its ideas per- 
meate that kind of Americanism that evi- 
dently called it forth, the less shall we pro- 
duce for the unholy joy of other nations 
and the humiliation of our own such types 
as Selma White, the Williams, Mrs. Earle, 
and James O. Lyons; the more shall we 
leaven everything that nourishes life, 
individual, social, and political, with those 
high ideals that alone work out worthy 
achievement. 





A Story with Bright Talk in It. 


If any one has been bewailing the ab- 
sence of a good novel of character, let 
him dry his tears. The novel has come, 
not a great one, but one so far above 
mediocrity that in these piping times of 
literary peace its appearance should be 
hailed with trumpet and drum and choral 
song. The name of this novel is simple 
end unsensational. It is just “ The Far- 
ringdons.”” And the writer is not one of 


the widely advertised of the earth, but 
plain Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, who 
wrote “A Double Thread” and “ Con- 


cerning Isabel Carnaby.’’ Those who are 
in the way of remembering with facility 
will recall that these were pretty good 
novels and really had reasons for existence 
over and above the desire of the author 
te get into type and the publisher to make 
profits on the performance. ‘The Far- 
ringdons " is worth reading. It is an inter- 
esting novel, and it has decided literary 
value, though as before said, this is not 
of the largest sort. Miss Thorneycroft will 
not be hailed as the Thackeray of her time, 
but one may be made a little lower than 
the angels and still do, 


In the first place this novel contains 
types of character, and in the second place 
the incidents grow out of the natures of 
the personages. There is no wresting of 


humanity to fulfill the needs of a precon- | 
ceived plot. The plot is evidently the re- 
sult of the juxtaposition of persons of cer- 
tain natures, and this is the highest type 
of plot. Miss Thorneycroft has in this 
work proved herself to be a mistress of 
the art of construction. The incidents flow 
spontancously, and never seem strained. 
They just appear to occur. And they are | 
very interesting incidents, too. Further- 
more, the denouement is unexpected, and 
that is refreshing in the novel of the day. 


To be sure the materials out of which 
the incidents are made seem at the first 
sight to be very well worn, but one soon 
recognizes the fact that these materials 
are only the properties, as it were, of the 
stage. No doubt an old novel reader will 
be ready to shy at an heiress with a poor 
lover too proud to propose to her till he 








after all, at a missing paper 
the whole relations of the personages and 
the plot, and at the rich man’s life secret 
revealed by a confession found after 


death. But these things are only the’ 


hinges in Miss Thorneycroft's story. The 
story itself deals with the growth of the 
characters of her hero and her heroine. 
The essential interest of her narrative is 
narrowed down to the obstacles in the path 
of their true love and the removal of 
them. These obstacles are in truth in the 
characters of the persons, and the missing 
papers, &c., are only the machinery by 
which the charaeters are propelled along 
the road of their development. 

The heroine is a girl who will win friends 
in both sexes. She will probably please 
women better than men, for she has the 
strength of will and the alertness of mind 
which fascinate women. Neither of these 
is considered by men to be essential in wo- 
man, but this Elizabeth Farringdon has 
also an immense tenderness and a depth 
of feeling which will make the men admire 
her as well as the women. As for the 
hero, he ds one of the right sort, and will 
delight the women, and not displease the 
men. His doglike devotion to Elizabeth 
will thrill all the feminine readers who 
wish they could “ be loved that way,’’ and 
his manhood will make him acceptable to 
his fellow-sufferers in this world of cares 
and unsuccessful marriages. 

Those who read ‘‘ Concerning Isabel Car- 
naby " will not be astonished when told 
that this book is full of smart conversa- 
tion. One often wonders when reading 
such novels where all the people go who 
talk in epigrams and have pert replies to 
everything. They do not seem to travel 
along the path of the wayfaring man. But 
then if one is not to meet smart folk in 
novels, where is he to meet them? Miss 
Farringdon is one of those female philoso- 
phers who, having seen about as much of 
the world as is inclosed in the four walls 
of a village church, thinks that she is 
prepared to generalize on her own species 
with the certainty of a scientist applying 
the inductive method. Whatever may be 
said of the realism of the sort of talk 
that a young woman of this kind talks in a 
book, there is no denying that it makes 
pleasant reading. It is not at all likely 
that the third act of “ Lady Windermere’s 
Fan" is played very often in London so- 
ciety, but it is none the less mighty enter- 
taining. Look at this: 

Elizabeth looked out of the window at 
the group of stunted shrubs with black- 
edged leaves which entitled Felicia's home 
to be called Wood Glen. “There is one 
thing to be said in favor of starvation,’’ she 
said, solemnly. ‘‘ It would keep one from 
getting stout, and stoutness is the cruel- 
est. curse of all. I'd rather be dead than 
stout any day.”’ 

“My dear child, you are talking non- 
sense. What would be the advantage of 
being thin if you weren’t alive?” 

“When you come to that, what would 
be the advantage of being alive if you 
weren't thin?’"’ retorted Elizabeth. 

“The two cases are not parallel, my 
dear; you see you couldn't be thin without 
bemg alive, but you could be alive without 
being thin.” 

“It is possible; I have come across such 
cases myself, but I trust that mine may 
never be one of them. As the hymn says, 
I shall always ‘be content to fill a little 
space. 

There is plenty of that sort of talk in the 
book, and it is by no means uninteresting, 
though candor compels the admission that 
it cannot be called anything loftier than 
smart. Two of the personages are old 
countrywomen, Mrs. Bateson and Mrs. 
Hankey, and they are of the debatable sort 
that makes some people angry and makes 
others laugh. But in either case they can- 
not be called dull. Dull persons \jare the 
cnly ones not to be tolerated in novels, and 
so many novels are filled with them that 
we must thank Miss Thorneycroft for her 
ingenuity in giving her people things to 
say that are worth reading. 





Mr. Brady’s New Book, “‘ The Grip 


of Honor. 

In his titles Archdeacon Brady gives his 
books a great deal to live up to. “ For 
Love of Country,’ “For the Freedom of 
the Sea,”’ “The Grip of Honor ''—how the 
words make the cheek glow and the pulse 
leap! That the strong and stirring stories 
do live up to their titles is sufficient praise. 
An ardent patriotism, according generous 
recognition to the patriotism of the ene- 
my, the rush of the salt sea breeze, the 
clash of arms, and, best of all, men and 
women that ring true to the call of duty 
are in them all. Perhaps because “ The 
Grip of Honor” is the latest read it 
seems the best. Certainly the author has 
a firmer grasp of his art, his style is 
more succinct and clear, and his material 
more thoroughly under his control than in 
the earlier stories. 

We remember Mr. Brady averred that 
his intention in “ For the Freedom of the 
Sea" was to emphasize that.‘ War Is 
Hell.” In “ The Grip of Honor” he does 
not spare us its horrors, nor its strange 
code of duty, often compelling an ig- 
nominious death to the géntlest and the 
bravest, and inverting the divinest in- 
stincts of humanity. Still, we fear his 
young readers will find in his thrilling 
pages more of the joy of battle than of its 
agony, and that his stories are scarcely 
calculated to make for peace. In truth, 
Archdeacon Brady, like Frederick Robert- 
son, is a soldier by nature, and simply can- 
not help it. 

We may and do deprecate the continual 
presentation to the young reader of patriot- 
ism as of necessity under arms, but Mr, 
Brady's stories are full of so much that 
is fine and high, and are pervaded by 
such a hearty, manly, lovable personality 
that one cannot help relenting toward his 
too fascinating portrayal of ‘the noble 
art of murdering.”” He believes in the great 
possibilities of humanity. One pities the 
heroine of ‘“‘The Grip of Honor,” who 
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must choose between two such noble men 
as the rival lovers. If the lover rejected 
rises to the loftier height, one feels it to 
have been only because the larger op- 
portunity was afforded him, for his hap- 
pier rival has shown equal courage, equal 
capability of self-abnegation. 

The stern old Admiral, a modern Brutus, 
holding every feeling subordinate to his 
distorted sense of duty, is a nobly pa- 
thetic figure; and of the heroine, the Lady 
Elizabeth, what more can be said than 
that she is worthy of all the devotion 
she wins? John Paul Jones is finely de- 
picted, full of chivalry as of valor. Every 
character is vital, clearly detached from 
its historic background, and ih assocta- 
tion with them all the reader will keep 
good company, by which he himself can 
hardly fail to be ennobled. 

Too much cannot be said of the value of 
such society to the young. To meet in 
their book world gentlemen loyal, cour- 
teous, brave, and pure, women worthy to 
be worshipped by “ years of noble deeds,” 
how much better this than familiarity with 
young criminals and detectives, with the 
gamins and the argot of the streets! In 
Mr. Brady's books we are admitted to 
the company of our betters, which is good 
for the soul. 

“The Grip of Honor" raises a question 
of casuistry, that of the justifiable lie. 
Perhaps the author is right when he im- 
plies that there is such a thing as a lie 
not only right but noble. We would not 
have a breath of blame for Scott's incom- 
parable heroine; her rearing, her point of 
view, made it impossible that she should 
swerve from veracity; nevertheless, it may 
be held that a soul's willingness to peril 
even itself that it may save another is a 
moral height nobler than that reached by 
Jeannie Deans, In such a view one may 
find justifiable the lie whereby Mr. Bra- 
dy’s hero sacrificed what he held dearer 
than life to save for the woman he loved 
the man who had won all he himself had 
lost. 


Story of a Princess. 


Most of us know the story of Lief Erics- 
son, who started from Greenland early in 
the eleventh century on a voyage of ex- 
ploration, coming presently upon a pleas- 
ant land loaded with vines and abounding 
with self-sown wheat fields, and leaving 
it to find the ocean beyond leading to 
nothing inhabitable, “all being covered 
with unendurable ice and boundless dark- 
ness."" The reader who tracks his way 
across the high seas of Mr. Benson's pro- 
lific talent meets with an experience very 
similar. If nothing in his work, from 
*Dodo” to “ The Vintage,"’ heralded the 
appearance of a book so original in motive, 
so large in conception, and so beautiful in 
execution as ‘‘The Capsina”’ immediately 
following ‘* The Vintage,"’ certainly there is 
nothing in *‘ The Princess Sophia’ to lead 
one for an instant to suspect that it was 
preceded by that story of poignant interest 
and power. 

This seems the more inexcusable because 
the author has apparently given himself 
every chance. His _ style, previously 
cramped, we thought, by the close limits 
of London drawing rooms and oppressed 
by the heavy atmosphere of a modern so- 
ciety none too pure and most unlovely, 
seemed to have found its permanent relief 
in the bright atmosphere of the Adriatic 
and in the heroism, sweetness, and pas- 
sion of a nature touched by no conven- 
tions save those of conscience. But here 
we have again the region of the Graeco- 
Turkish war, a background composed of 
an obscure principality over whose fertile 
valleys and golden rivers Greek and Turk 
enter into covetous contention, and a hero- 
ine in whose veins runs the royal blood of 
generations of Princes, and whose tempera- 
ment is supposed to unite the irresponsible 
freedom of the Eastern tyrants among her 
ancestors with the refinement of a Floren- 
tine line of students. The plot, moreover, 
as sketched in the introductory chapter, 
is unusual and promising. 

Why, then, should the political structure 
of the story be triviai, incomplete, and 
fantastic, where the historical structure of 
“The Capsina"’ was careful, dignified, and 
serious? Why should the Princess Sophia 
be vulgar, superficial, and fallacious, where 
the Capsina was vigorous, sensitive, ardent, 
and wholly convincing? Why should there 
be arid spaces of commonplace and pages 
of cheap generalization to compensate us 


for the loss of personal ideas and im- 
pressive situations? 
In “The Princess Sophia" the ethical 


idea ig plain on the surface. Become a 
gambler and you find yourself a slave. 
Play at rouge et noir with your loyal 
subjects and you plunge your kingdom 
down the steep grade to perdition. Noth- 
ing could be truer, neither could anything 
be less interesting as portrayed in a char- 
acter like that of the Princess. Her future 
is mapped out in the first chapter. The 
reader has not a moment of suspense or a 
thrill of expectation. 


If, however, we dismiss as far as pos- 
sible the memory of Mr. Benson's nobler 
and richer work, and consider ‘“‘ The Prin- 
cess Sophia" as a contribution to the 
amusing fiction of the moment, to be com- 
pared with the swarm of unimportant 
books that darken the counters of book- 
shops at this time of the year, it is found 
to be somewhat above the average. It is 
at least not machine-made literature. 
Sophia is coarse and illiterate and with- 
out taste or conscience, but she has a crude 
veracity that drives home to the credence 
of the reader. The Titolike qualities of her 
husband are childishly manifested, but 
they undeniably remind us of individuals 
in actual existence. Occasfonally bits of 
scenery are described with a touch as en- 
viable as it is rare. The “rigor of the 








game" is also indicated with an apprecia- 
tion amounting to enthusiasm. 

The present edition of “The Princess 
Sophia’’ is. marred by the omission of 
pages from 144 to 161, cutting out a con- 
siderable portion from the very heart of 
the crisis. 





An Artist’s Love Story. 


We read some books because of what we 
know of their authors, and some authors 
we wish to meet because of what we know 
of their books. “The Angel of Clay,” 
is of particular interest to the artistic 
as well as the literary world, and will be 
read because of what is known of its au- 
thor, William Ordway Partridge, the 
sculptor. The novel has for its theme “ the 
soul's awakening.” 

From George Du Maurier we learn what 
life has done for art; from this author we 
get a new viewpoint—what art does for 
life. Mr. Partridge is regarded by his 
fellow-artists as an idealist. His sculpt- 
ures have always for their conception tne 
spiritual rather than the physical man as 
their basis. That “life is greater than 
art” has always been his motto. Of him 
it will never be said, “ Born a man and 
died a sculptor.” 

The book is written from the Anglo- 
Saxon standpoint rather than that of the 
Latin Quartier, and is possibly the first of 
its kind from an author who is at once an 
American and a prominent actor among 
the scenes which he depicts. All of the 
characters are drawn from life. 

The hero, a sculptor of New England 
origin, has, in addition to his Puritan an- 
cestry and surroundings, been endowed 
with the artistic temperament. The con- 
flict of the willing spirit and the weakly 
flesh is made evident in the story, with 
the final triumph of the spirit. Ellerton 
Laurence, the sculptor, in quest of a 
model for the heroic figure of an angel, 
finds her at last in the studio of an artist 
friend for whom she is posing. He realizes 
at once that she is the embodiment of his 
conception, but feels awkward in asking her 
to pose, because she is not an ordinary 
model, mostly posing for her friends or 
where she is particularly interested. She 
is a young woman of marked beauty and 
physical attraction. Her origin is rather 
unfortunate and her life from childhood has 
been distinctly bohemian. 

The artist in the man at once pays hom- 
age to the realization of his dream, and 
the woman accepts the homage that be- 
longs to the dream and knows it not. She 
poses for the angel, all the while learning 
to love the sculptor. The crisis comes 
when, the figure completed, the sculptor de- 
sires to compensate the model, and, feel- 
ing that money will be an insult, offers 
her anything for which she may ask. Then 
comes the astonishing discovery of her love, 
which is strong and determined. She asks 
that she may be near him always, and 
when he, knowing that he has for her only 
a mental compassion, demurs, she threat- 
ens to go to a life from which he feels at 
any cost he must save her, and they are 
married. 

“A life for a soul" the author calls it. 
The marriage is not a success. The lack of 
appreciation for the true, the beautiful, 
and the good in the wife is a source of un- 
happiness to the husband. Presently the 
wife, too, feels the lack of harmony. Asa 
consequence of her association with her 
husband there comes to her a realizing 
sense of her need. In her there is created 
a longing. By a Murillo’s Madonna her 
soul is awakened, only to be followed by 
her death. Beauty from ashes is the re- 
sult; the body perishes but the soul is 
saved, and the husband, with the true 
artist's temperament, loves her when he 
learns that the awakening of her soul has 
really béen wrought by him. 

In this last point the author has given a 
new view of that which will make perma- 
nent the love of an artist born with the 
faculty to create; that which most his per- 
sonality has wrought upon and perhaps 
created anew; that most he loves—Pygma- 
lion and Galatea in a new sense. The two 
illustrations in the book are by A. B. Wen- 
zell. 


An Italian Quarter Romance. 


“The Last Lady of Mulberry,” the only 
American novel published this Spring by 
the Appletons, is by a new man, Henry 
Wilton Thomas. He has found in the 
Italian quarter of New York a rich setting 
for his lowly drama, into which he injects 
much human interest, and a humor all his 
own. 


Mr. Thomas lived for some time in Italy, 
and after thorough study of the tongue 
and manners of the Italians, including sev- 
eral of the dialects, he thoroughly in- 
formed himself of the gay squalor which 
transplanted Ausonians impart to the 
slums. With a bold hand the author dashes 
in his rich colorings, until Mulberry Bend, 
Little Italy, and Paradise Park breathe 
upon his page for the instruction alike of 
those who have and who have not looked 
upon the actual scenes. 





Mr. Thomas tells his story briskly. He 
makes of the grist ground out by these 
humble souls in their round of life food for 
reflection. The author’s humor, quite 
spontaneous, is artless, and yet broad. It 
runs all over this story of love, intrigue, 
and ambition, which culminates in the frus- 
tration of the bad ones and the triumph 
of the good. 

A sunny young Italian sculptor, on the 
steep slope of Cardinali overlooking Genoa, 
aims at higher art than making “ ten- 
inch St. Peters.’”’ His companion, Bertino, 
who is on the eve of departure for that 
great Western El Dorado, America, prom- 
ises to send him a commission for some 
millionaire or great man. He does, and 
Armando thinks he has laid the foundation 





































































































































































of fame and wealth by selling the Presi- 
dentessa, the “‘ First Lady of the Land,” 
from his blocks of pure Carrara. But it is 
only the Last Lady of Mulberry! - The 
bust proves a potent cause of intrigue, 
hope, despair, wrath, and sorrow before it 
reaches its inglorious end at the hands of 
Juno the Superb. 

Mr. Thomas's portraiture and keen de- 
lineation of character may be partly due 
to his training in the school of practical 
journalism. He was connected for several 
years with three or four of the prominent 
New York dailies, and whatever advantage 


accrues from that to the subsequent lit- 
erary man pure and simple he seems to 
have secured, 


Another Novel of Incident, 
After * Richard Carvel,” “ Hugh 
Wynne,” and ‘ Janice Meredith’ comes 
*“ Philip Winwood," by the author of ‘* An 


Enemy to the King.” Here is a brisk, | 
graphic, and interesting story of love, 
heroism, devotion, sacrifice, craft out- 


witted, and rascality rebuked, in the days 
of the Revolution. The hero, introduced 
first as a friendless boy in a chapter 
strongly reminiscent of the first chapter of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,’’ grows to be 
a stanch patriot and a Captain in the 
American Army, while his friend, Herbert 
Russell, who tells the story, is an officer 
of King George III, 

Philip Winwood wins the hand of beau- 
tiful Margaret Faringfield, daughter of a 
New York merchant, but is estranged from 
her during the war because Margaret in- 
clines to be a Royalist, and is made much 
of by the British officers. Here we have 
a memory of Winthrop’s ‘“* Edwin Brother- 
toft.”” One Falconer, a British Captain, a 
rake and a blackguard, gains some sort of 
power over the beautiful and wayward 
woman and kills her favorite brother in a 
duel. 

She becomes a celebrated actress in Eng- 
land after the war, and in time is restored 
to her worthy husband's arms. It will be 
seen that the plan of Mr. Neilson Ste- 
phens's new story admits of great variety 
of incident and many changes of scene. The 
descriptions of life in old New York are 
pleasing and the war chapters are suffi- 
ciently stirring. When the scene is trans- 
ferred to England the interest is still sus- 
tained. One does not look for original 
characterization in a narrative of this kind, 
but admirers of the novel of incident, now 
so much in vogue, will find all the person 
ages in “ Philip ~Winwood”’ reasonabl, 
Lifelike. 


Eighteenth Century Romance. 

From Mr. Weyman we expect ag a mat- 
ter of course reminiscences of Ara- 
mis, Porthos, and D’Artagnan, but “ So- 
phia” is in a different category from 
“Under the Red Robe,” ‘ Shrewsbury,” 
and “The Castle Inn.”’ It is at once bet- 
ter and not so good. The plot unfolds more 
jerkily and is less ingenious, the interest 
is less varied, the background is not so 
fine, the texture of the work is not so 
close. On the other hand, it has more of 
the quality demanded from the romance 
of modern writers, more of the grasp of 
individual character, the mingling of the 
sentient heart with the picturesque event. 

It is brimful of incidents, the lively in- 
cidents of the middle eighteenth century— 
ladies flying about in “ chairs,’ coaches 
manned by postboys and grooms, sticking 
fast in sloughy roads, the terrors of high- 
waymen, the joys of “routs,” the prob- 
lems of Mayfair and Chancery, picnics at 
Vauxhall, wild wagers, and impromptu 
skirmishes. But in the end it is not this 
fairy tale of adventures, this whirligig of 
vicissitudes, that claims our remembrance. 
It is the character of Sophia and that of 
Sir Hervey, the willful sentimentality 
growing into grave, sweet generosity and 
unselfishness of the one and the chivalry 
of the other, 

Sophia has pride, self-confidence, and de- 
termination. She bears herself as a heroine 
must through the perils to which she is 
exposed. But the perils over and the re- 
gion that belonged in the time of Dumas to 
the Epilogue, once reached, her real 
strength is shown. Her gentleness and 
purity, the kindness of her renunciatory 
pians, the childishness of her efforts toward 
the happiness of others, her naturalness 
and deferential sweetness toward the man 
for whose magnanimity she believes she 
has no reward, these make her much more 
than the perfunctory heroine of the old- 
fashioned ‘* romantic novel,” and very sug- 
gestive of the ideal heroine of the newer 
type. Like Seraphina in “ Prince Otto's 
Island," she is intelligibly human under 
circumstances that impose a heavy straf 
on the reader's credulity. y 

Apart from its character drawing, and 
somewhat also because of it, the story of 
Sophia is one to take the mind away from 
the petty troubles and worries of life, to 
amuse and distract those who suffer from 
boredom, to palliate the weariness of con- 
valescence, to hasten time on a journey 
that otherwise must be a lagging one. Like 
most of Mr. Weyman’s later books, It sug- 
gests the stage, where doubtless it will end. 


Wilhelmina as a Heroine. 

Taste is whimsical. It may be that pfib- 
lishers say to authors: “ Give us the his- 
torical story. We don’t want just now any- 
thing but that.’’ It seems as if there had 
been, too, a special cycle prescribed. Fic- 
tion having to do with Greeks or Romans 
is no longer in demand. Phe romancist has 
established a time limit. He takes the 
period of the Stuarts, or the French Kings 
of the sixteenth and seventeenh centuries. 
Romance after romance follows, and has 
for personages the men and women of our 
own Revolutionary -period. Cannot an in- 
‘telligent writer show us that there <a 
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own times? Must the necessary fighting be 
invarably carried on by means of the ra- 
pier? What is the matter with the last 
patented self-cocking revolver? Of course 
it would be an anachronism to depict two 
guardsmen of Richelieu having a bout with 
All novel readers will hail 
with real pleasure that incident in *‘ The 
Conspirators ” where Capt. Hardy of the 
United States Army blacks the eyes of a 
Prussian Duke in a regular pugilistic set-to. 

The way Mr. Robert W. Chambers 
plunges into his story is delightful. It is a 
regular * hold-up,’’ and under the most pe- 
euliar of circumstances. Capt. Gilbert 
Hlardy of the Severth Cavalry, recently 
stationed at Fort Apache, is on his way to 
Luxembourg, where he is to act 
tary attaché. If Hardy has any trait of dis- 
tinction, it is his talent for getting into 
scrapes, XS Mr. Chambers describes his 
hero he has ‘‘an inborn love for reckless 
diversion,’’ which he freely indulges. 

Mr. Chambers's description of the little 
Siate of Luxembourg is amusing: it is a 
toy country, smelling or paint and varnish. 
Tor the love of the capricious Countess of 
Wilverwiltz, the Captain faces many dan- 
gers, such murdering Prussian spies 
His Ex- 
cellency, the American Minister, is a par- 
ticularly funny diplomat, 

There are uncommon sprightliness and 
snap in what Mr. Chambers writes. And 
what liberties he does take with August 
Personages! To think now that the pretty 
peasant girl the Prince jis in love with 
turns out to be Wilhelmina! But such is 
the fact in this romantic case. Anyhow, 
Mr. Chambers describes her Majesty of 
Holland in such a pleasant manner that 
you may be certain that if ever that Ilus- 
trious Lady were to read ‘‘ The Comspira- 
tors'’ she could not but feel highly flat- 
tered. We think that the romance will be 
much enjoyed on the other side of the 
water, and at nome will find many readers. 
It is a clean-cut story, with a great amount 
of humor ir it 

‘The Conspirators"’ has already gone 
through several editions. It is in this 
novel that the German Kaiser appears as 
* William the Sudden,” 


as mili- 


as 


A Book for Spiritualists. 


The story of ‘‘ Enoch Willoughby ” is toe 
long and barren of incident to hold the 
reader’s attention throughout. He finds his 
mind wandering off in other directions be- 
fore he has reached the crisis. Indeed, he 
reads straight through the book and never 
reaches the crisis. Like a mirage in the 
desert, it seems but a chapter away, and 
so the tired reader plods on, until the book 
is laid aside with a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion hard to express. 

Here we have a man in whose breast is 
going on the mighty struggle between 
Quakerism and Spiritualism. We are al- 
lowed to witness only the struggle; the tri- 
umph is not for us to know. The scene is 
laid fifty years ago, first in the wilderness 


of Ohio and then in the forests of the 
South. 
All the Willoughbys are queer—one in 


dress, another in looks, another in ideas. 
Enoch's queerness demonstrates itself in 
point of religion. These early Spiritualists 
were probably the founders of the sect of 
Christian Scientists, although at the time 
of our story faith cures had not come in 
for their share of attention. The tale is 
written in a manner that lacks conviction, 
as though the writer himself is uncertain 
of exactly what it is he wishes to prove—or 
it may be that he has no desire to prove 
anything. Underneath it all, however, runs 
the exquisite thread of a tiny love story 
like the murmur of a brook winding its 
way through a forest of pines. Here we 
find the constancy of affection, if not of 
faith; the triumph of love over opposition, 
and a simple picture of the beautiful con- 
fidence love inspires. 

“ Bnoch Willoughby " will probably be a 
book read with attention by students of 
Spiritualism, but it is not calculated to ap- 
peal greatly to the class of readers whose 
object is pure amusement. 


Anne Bronte’s ‘“ Wildfell Hail. 


Volume VI. of the Haworth Bronté, ‘* The 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall,”’ Acton Bell's long 
novel, is chiefly interesting from its writ- 
er’s personality, although far from unat- 
tractive as a story, and full of moral en- 
ergy and strong ethical purpose. In her 
interesting introduction to the present vol- 
ume Mrs. Ward says that Anne Bronté 
was the prettiest as well as the youngest 
of the sisters, having all the family seri- 
‘eusness and strength of will, it is true, and 
yet we find her bréther-in-law protesting 
against a supposed portrait of her as giv- 
ing a wrong impression of “dear, gentle 
Anne Bronté.” She its said to have had a 
delicate complexion, small, pleasant feat- 
ures, and a slender neck, but the frontis- 
piece portrait included in this volume, 
which is from a drawing by Charlotte 
Bronté in the possession of Mr. Nichols, 
either proves Mr. Nichols to have been 
wholly lacking in aftistic ability or that 
Anne Bronté’s share of beauty was of the 
smallest. Mrs. Ward writes of the latter: 


Anne Bronté serves a twofold purpose in 
the study of what the Brontés wrote and 
were. In the first place, her gentle and 
delicate presence, her sad, short story, her 
hard life and early death enter deeply into 
the poetry and tragedy that have ge 
been entwined with the memory of the 
Brontés, as women and as writers; in the 
second place, the books and poems that 
she wrote serve as matter of comparison 
by which to test the greatness of her two 
sist 


ers. She is thé measure of their genius 


—like them, yet not with them. 

The story of the Bronté children is a fas- 
cinating record of a household where the 
lack of all material luxuries, and even of 
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Here Are Three 


Notable New Nobels. 
UNLEAVENED BREAD 


By ROBERT GRANT. 12mo, $1.50, 


66 HE contrast between Selma’s words and her character is profound. 
Mr. Grant exploits it with merciless industry. He leaves no foible 
untouched, no secret unrevealed. At the end of the book Selma, 

though still unconscious that her life has been despotically egotistical and 
ruthless, is presented to the reader with no humiliating line in her portrait 
missing ; she is the shallow, selfish woman in apotheosis. . . . Not 
only Selma, but the three men she successively marries, and the other 
types included are all realized with force; they seem taken bodily from 
actual life.’—New York Tribune. 


THE TFOUCHSTONE 


By EDITH WHARTON.  12mo, $1.25, 


66 HOSE who tasted the fine literary flavor of Mrs. Wharton’s ‘ The 
Greater Inclination’ a year ago will not be surprised to learn 
that ‘The Touchstone’ is a work of rare distinction. The novel 

places its author at once in the highest class of living artists in words. It 

is fine of texture, perfect in its unity and dramatic sequence, and as re- 
markable for its grasp and its insight into human character as for its easy 
mastery of language. . . . ‘ The Touchstone’ is no ordinary novel. 

It is a short book and can be read in an evening, but it will be strange if it 

does not find a host of enthusiastic friends among those who appreciate 

genuine literary art.”—Chicago Tribune. 


THE GRIP OF HONOR 


A Story of Paul Jones and the Amzrican Rebolution. 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50, 


¢¢ TNTENSELY stirring descriptions of sea fights, a vivid account of the 

desperate encounter between the Bonhomme Richard and the Sera- 

pis, and the graphic portrayal of the conflicting emotions which 

assail a young Irishman fighting for the American flag, who is asked to 

choose between love and honors, and the ignominious death of a spy and 

trai‘or, constitute some of the elements in this highly stirring romance. 

The development of the story is natural and the setting given it is real- 
istic. It is’ one of the most thrilling of American historical novels.” 
—Baltimore Herald. 
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BRIDE ROSES 
ROOM FORTY-FIVE 


Two plays, by W. D. HOWELLS. Artistically printed and bound. 50 
cents each. , 













The humor, delicacy, and grace, as.well as the engaging interest, of 
Mr. Howells’s plays commend them alike for reading and for use 
in private theatricals, These are delight‘ul summer books, avail. 
able for charming entertainment at summer resorts. Attention is 
invited to their attractive appearance, 


THE LIGHT OF DAY 


Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the Naturalist’s Point of 
View. By JOHN BURROUGHS. 16mo, $1.25; 12mo, uniform with 
the Riverside Edition of Burroughs’s Works, gilt top, $1.50, ne? ; un- 
cut, paper label, $1.50, nz/. 



















This book contains a very frank and unconventional statement 
of Mr. Burroughs’s views on matters theological and religious. 
These views do not always harmonize with current religious 
Opinions, but they are ev>-2ssed with so manly sincerity and are 
so clearly the outcome « serious thinking that they must com- 
mand the interest of all thoughtful readers, 


THE INTEGRITY OF 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


By Mrs. A, D. T. WHITNEY, author of «Sights and Insights,” «The 
Gayworthys,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


In this book Mrs. Whitney offers what she regards as a much 
needed study of the mistakes of Christian Science, as at present 
taught, and a presentation of broader understanding and acceptance 
of the essential truth. She sets forth in her characteristic style 
what she deems necessary to its integrity. 












































Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 










































FICTION OF THE SEASON. 
(Continued from Page $23.) 


many comforts, was offset by the power, 
shared perhaps equally by the three sis- 
ters, of “ making out”; all three from a 
very early age writing stories for their own 
amusement, and loving and living the lives 
ef their favorite characters, 

“Wildfell Hall" attained more immedi- 
ate success on its appearance, In 1848, than 
did anything else written by the sisters be- 
fore 1830, except “ Jane Eyre"; the former 
going into a second edition shortly after its 
appearance, and its publisher, Newby, in- 
forming the American publishers with 
whom he, was negotiating that it was the 
work of the author of *‘ Jane Eyre,” and 
superior to both it and ‘ Wuthering 
Heights." The sharp practice thus indi- 
cated led to Charlotte and Anne making a 
hurried trip to London in 1848—‘the fa- 
mous journey when the two little ladies in 
black revealed themselves to Mr. Smith 
and proved to him that they were not one 
Currer Bell, but two Miss Brontés."’ This 
was Anne’s sole journey to London, and, 
in fact, but for her school life and her two 
teaching experiences, the only time she 
ever left home. When Anne Bronté first 
planned the present book she was teaching 
in the family at Thorpe Green, where 
Branwell jqined her as tutor in 1843. What 
really happened at-that time and place is 
still a mystery, but Anne then passed 
through experiences which left her shat- 
tered in health and with nerves completely 
unstrung. Mrs. Ward thinks her to have 
been partly the victim.of Branwell’s mor- 
bid imagination—the imagination of a 
drunkard and an opium eater: 





Poor Anne believed his account of him- 
self, and no doubt saw enough evidence of 
vicious character in Branweius daily life 
to make the worst enormities credible. She 
seems to have passed the last months of 
her stay at Thorpe Green under a cloud of 
dread and miserable suspicion, and was 
thankful to escape from her situation in 
the Summer of 1845. At the same moment 
Branwell was summarily dismissed from 
his tutorship, his employer, Mr. Robinson, 
writing a stern letter of complaint to Bran- 
well’s father, concerned no doubt with the 
young man’s disorderly and intemperate 
habits. * * * The vices of the brother, 
real or imaginary, have a certain impor- 
tance in literature because of the effect 
they produced upon his sisters. There can 
be no question that Branwell’s opium-mad- 
ness, his bouts of drunkenness at the Black 
Bull, his violence at home, his free and 
coarse talk, and his perpetual boast of 
guilty secrets influenced the imagination of 
his wholly pure and inexperienced sisters. 
Much of ** Wuthering Heights’ and all of 
*“Wildfell Hall" show Branwell’s mark, 
and there are many passages in Charlotte's 
books also where those who know the his- 
tory of the parsonage can hear the voice of 
those sharp moral repulsions, those dismal 
moral questionings, to which Branwell's 
misconduct and ruin gave rise. Their 
brother's fate was an element in the genius 
of Emily and Charlotte, which they were 
strong enough to assimilate, which may 
have done them some harm, and weakened 
in iwem certain delicate or sane percep- 
tions, but was ultimatelw by the strange 
alchemy of talent, far more profitable than 
hurtful, inasmuch as it troubled the waters 
of the soul, and brought them near to the 
more desperate realities of our “ frail, fall'n 
human kind.” 

It is thought that the minor evils of 
teaching, combined with Branwell’s moral 
and physical decay to produce such a book 
as “ Wildfell MHall,"") which Charlotte 
Bronté tells us her sister felt compelled to 
write, the book being intended as a moral 
lesson—a warning. In her own preface to 
the second edition of the story, which is 
given in full in the present volume, Anne 
Bronté disclaims all intention of presenting 
her characters as ordinary types, but, 
knowing such characters exist, she has 
written the book in the hope of preventing 
rash youths from following in the footsteps 
of her characters, and preventing thought- 
less girls from falling into the very natural 
error of her heroine. Distinctly stating in 
this preface that Acton Bell is neither 
Currer nor Ellis Bell, she thinks it can 
hardly matter whether the former is a man 
or a woman: 

I am satisfied that if a book is A good 
one, it is so whatever the sex of the author 
may be, All novels are, or should be, writ- 


ten for both men and women to read, and 
I am at a loss to conceive how a man 
should permit himself to write anything 


that should be really disgraceful to a wo- 
man, or why a woman should be censured 
for writing anything that would be proper 
and becoming for a man, 


Like all the other volumes of _ the 
Haworth Bronté, the illustrations to the 
present story add much to its interest. They 
have been reproduced from actual photo- 
graphs and show several views of Blake 
Hall, (Grassdale Manor,) as well as views 
of wildly desolate but still beautiful moor- 


land scenes near Haworth. 





Story of a Magdalen. 


is in artistic Paris that the entire ac- 
of ‘Marcelle of the Quarter” takes 
Brand, the rising artist, 
of a model He is af work on a 
Magdalen The Magdalens of the 
ind those ippeared on the 
register of models had wearied and disgust- 


It 
tion 
place 
in need 


George is 
smug 


schogls who 





ed him. At the café, Brand discovers Mar- 
celle Bonheur There dre many big and 
well-fed models, but Marcelle is pale and 
weary-looking. Once she was famous for 
her beauty. Brand finds Im Marcelle a 
model exactly adapted to the picture he 
wishes to paint. He is struck with the 
sadness of his model and inquires the rea- 
son. She says she has not long to live. She 
is consumptive. She has a child, and it is 
agony for her to think what is to be the 
future of her little Marcelle. Brand finds, 
then, in his model the true Mugdalen. She 
inspires him. The picture is finished, is 
accepted by the Salon, and the Magdalen 
is declared to be the great artistic work of 
the season 

In his triumph the artist learns that Mar- 
celle is dead He hastens to her mean 


lodgings and finds her motherless child. He 
takes charge of the little Marcelle and has 
her educated. The father of the girl is a 











rascal. Learning that the little girl ts ‘be- 
ing cared for by Brand, Jacques Belot tries 
to levy blackmail. The artist gives the 
father 5,000f., and the girl is made over to 
Brand. Marcelle grows up and ts as beau- 
tiful as she is intelligent. Then a young 
English artist, Carlton, falls in love with 
her. Brand, who is now forty or more, 
rather encourages Carlton’s suit. Marcelle 
declines becoming Carlton's wife. Then 
Brand finds out that the girl loves him, and 
so Marcelle becomes the wife of her guar- 
dian. Artistic life in Paris, the cafés fre- 
quented by the painters, those strange Bo- 
hemian existences, are cleverly described. 


Excellent Short Stories. 


Mr. Arthur Coslett Smith has made him- 
self known as a writer of some of the best 
short stories which have appeared in the 
magazines in recent years. Some of these 
stories are collected in the volume entitled 
“The Monk and the Dancer."’ This is the 
name of the first story in the book, and a 
wonderfully good story it is. Stories are 
plentiful, indeed, and many of them are 
thoroughly interesting. Yet it is a fact 
that few possess any real literary distinc- 
tion. But these stories of Mr. Smith's, 
even the slightest of them, have that sub- 
tle aristocracy of expression which marks 
the difference between the production of a 
good workman and that of an artist. If it 
is quoted as one of the virtues of Mr. How- 
ells that he writes charmingly about noth- 
ing, it mut be pleaded as an excuse for 
some of Mr. Smith's tales that they are 
beautifully told. 

No such excuse, however, is required for 
the titular story of this volume. ‘“ The 
Monk and the Dancer” is a masterly per- 
formance. It might have been written by 
Guy de Maupassant, had that gentleman 
been able to put his essentially Gallic fla- 
vor into the English tongue. No higher 
compliment can be paid to a short story 
than to say that in style it resembles the 
work of the famous French master. But 
-he resemblance strikes deeper than the 
expression. The conception is like that of 
Maupaseant. And here one comes upon a 
peculiarity of Kipling. In the English au- 
thor’s writings there is a cold, penetrating 
frankness about human nature which 
stirs the fancy powerfully. Such frankness 
one can find in this story of Mr. Smith. 
Few writers would have the hardihood to 
throw the veil off a Trappist monastery 
and show the frailty of human nature un- 
der the cowl of the monk. Yet it seems to 
be the purpose of this strangely moving 
tale to demonstrate that the hooded friar 
is a man like as we are, and subject to the 
same temptations. 

There is something 





painfully fascinating 
about the experience of the young monk, 
brought up from boyhood in the monas- 
tery, and submitted for the first time in 
his life to the seductions of a beautiful and 
worldly woman. There is something bru- 
tally true in the Carmen-like passion of 
this creature for this pure soul that be- 
comes hers after one glance. And what a 
depth of quiet pathos there is in the reve- 


lation of the heart of the father of this 
monk, the holy abbot, who once had his 
own love affair of a similar character. We 


shall be greatly mistaken if this story does 
not make much talk about Arthur Coslett 
Smith. 

Two other striking stories in this volume 


are “ Trot, Trot to Market,’’ and ‘“ The 
Peach."’ The latter contains the element 
of the supernatural, which plays an im- 


portant part in other of this author's sté- 
ries. It is handled with consummate skill. 
“The Peach" attracted attention when it 
appeared in Scribner's Magazine, and those 


who read it there will be glad to see it 
again. “ Trot, Trot to Market’’ has the 
Kipling cynicism strongly marked, but its 
literary manner is the author's own. The 


book is handsomely made, (it comes from 
Mr. Updyke's Merrymount Press,) the pub- 
lishers evidently believing heartily in the 
excellence of the wares they had to offer 
tor sale. The little volume should be wide- 
ly read. 


Stories by Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


The majority of readers of polite litera- 
ture know something of the verse of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, the negro poet, who has 
done much to increase the general belief 
in the power of education to elevate his 
race. But he now makes his bow before 
the reading public a writer of prose. 
He has put forth a volume of short stories 
under the title of the first one in the book, 
‘The Strength of Gideon.” That these 
stories will be read with interest we can 
hardly doubt. That they will awaken an- 
tagonism in some quarters is equally cer- 
tain. They bid strongly for sympathy for 
the colored man in his struggle with the 
conditions which freedom has imposed upon 
him, and for that very reason they will 
evoke nothing but growls from that still 
considerable class of persons who cannot 
see anything good in a *' nigger.”’ 

Indeed, it is at this class that the stories 
are written. Mr. Dunbar is most influ- 
ential when he is engaged in telling some- 
thing which goes to show that the negro 
cannot make the battle of life a free 
man except in the face of social disabilities 
which affect him at every step. He can- 
not hope to get such employment 4s a 
white man of similar education and ability, 
simply because the white man conceives 
the permission of such employment as rec- 
ognizing a social equality. Nevertheless, 
the education instills into the mind of the 
negro precisely the same sort of ambition 
that it puts into the mind of the white 


as 


as 





man, and when in the innocence of his 
inexperience he comes out of the school 
or college with the idea that he is now 
equipped for the upward struggle, it is his 
fate in nine cases out of ten, as Mr. Dun- 
bar shows, to have to “ go South to teach.” 

Several of the stories in this volume are 








devoted to the endeavor of the black man 
to lift himself, and they are touching as 
well as instructive. Mr. Dunbar has seen 
the really shady side of life, and he writes 
of it with a sympathy which could only 
come to one of the unfortunate race. Other 
stories deal with the life of the colored 
man in the South, especially with the ex- 
periences of slave existence. These tales 
reveal the heart of the negro. They give 
the other side ofa picture often presented 
by the white man. Some of them are strik- 
ing in their pathos and their revelation of 
the nature of the negro. Others, it must 
be confessed, are weak and pointless. .But 
these are in a decided minority. Most of 
the stories are well conceived and charm- 
ingly told. That from which the volume 
takes its title is a beautiful illustration of 
the fidelity of the slave to the master. 
This fidelity has often been attested by 
the master, but here is the negro side of it 
told by a colored man with the eloquence 
of deep feeling. Among the other stories 
may be especially mentioned ‘ Winey’s Free 
Papers,"’ “‘ The Ingrate,’’ ‘‘ One Man's Fort- 
unes,"’ and “ Mr. Cornelius Johnson, Office 
Seeker.’ Mr. Dunbar’s prose style is clear 
and fluent, without any palpable attempt 
at fine writing. It is the style of a well- 
balanced mind, and it has literary elegance 
without particular distinction. It may be 
interesting to note that the negro dialect 
as set forth by one acquainted with it through 
close relation does not differ in any re- 
spect from that given to us -by other 
writers of Southern stories. The volume 
has some good illustrations by Kemble. 


At Marblehead in 1774. 


In the prologue to the romance of the 
Revolution entitled ‘From Kingdom to 
Colony,’ the author introduces the Dev- 
ereux people of the time of Charles L. John 
Devereux and his wife the sea and 
settle near Marblehead. The more modern 
action of the romance begins in 1774 with 
the family all patriots. Mary. Broughton 
and Dorothy Devereux are the heroines. 
Dorothy, who is not more than sixteen, 
has agreed to give a signal which will let 
the patriots know that the coast is clear, 
so that arms and powder may be landed. 
Off the harbor is an English frigate. At 
Marblehead there are English soldiers. 
Just as Mary and Dorothy are signaling 
their friends there appears an English of- 


cross 


ficer. Cornet Southorn of his Majesty's 
service is a most enterprising officer. 


Startled by the presence of the two girls, 
the Cornet makes a false step and has a 
bad fall. Mary and Dorothy pick up the 
young man and care for him. The Cornet 
falls in love with Dorothy. The girl hates 
the English in general, but.has a special 
fondness for the handsome young officer. 
The romantic conditions are, it may be, 
somewhat exaggerated when Southorn 
forces Dorothy to marry him. Under such 
peculiar circumstances, the staid novel 
reader might fancy that Dorothy's future 
chances for happiness might be but slight. 
Notwithstanding this forced marriage, the 

‘ornet turns out to be a most amiable per- 
son and a loving husband. 

Without the introduction of Gen. Wash- 
ington the romance of the American Revo- 
lution would be wanting in completeness. 
In the proper place the Father of his Coun- 
try comes in, 


From the Boers’ Standpoint.* 


“The Story of the Boers,” by C. 
Van der Hoogt, practically a 
edition of the of the same author 
which appeared pamphlet form under 
the title of “A Century of Injustice.” 
An introductory chapter, entitled ‘ The 
Policy of Mediation,’’ by Montagu White, 
late Consul General to the South Afri- 
can Republics, briefly reviews the ef- 
forts of the boers to refer all disputes to 
arbitration, and the declaration of the Brit- 
ish High Commissioner that many of the 
questions at issue could not, in any case, 
settled by that method. It points out 
that the Transvaal Government was finally 
convinced that only left 
an abject surrender on its part 
or the arbitrament of the sword. Mr. White 
claims that a garrison of 50,000 soldiers in 
the Transvaal will not prove a permanent 
guarantee of though the 
Dutch may be defeated, they will never be 
conquered, 

The volume 
happenings, 


Ww. 

is revised 

work 
in 


two courses were 


open, vis., 


peace, because, 


not only details the recent 
but also furnishes an interest- 
ing historical sketch of the settlement and 
development of South Africa. It also re- 


prints the famous letter of Gen. Joubert to 


Queen Vietoria, dated June 15, 1899, the } 
proclamation of President Steyn to the 
Orange Free State burghers, the officiai’ 


correspondence between President Steyn 
and the High Commissioners, the 3o0er 
Government's reply to Mr. Chamberlain, 
dated Sept. 26, 1899; the Sand River con- 
vention of 1852, the Pretoria convention of 
1881, and the London convention of 1884. 
It is a mine of information on the causes 


of the present conflict, and is, undoubtedly, 
from the Boer standpoint, the most com- 
prehensive book on the subject that has 
yet appeared. 


“ Pottage and Porcelain,” published by 
Truslove, Hanson & Comba, is not sold at 
$5 a copy, as has erroneously been stated, 
but for $6. The mistake having crept into 
Tue Review, the publishers hastened to 
write that, owing to the error, “it gives 
us a great deal of trouble, as a number of 
orders have been coming for said book at 
that price. Incidentally, it shows that Tug 
Times SatuRDAY REVIEW valuable to 
book publishers.” 

*THE STORY OF THE BOERS. Narrated by 
Their Own Leaders. Prepared under the au- 
thority of the South African Republics. By 
Cc. W. Van der Hoogt. Preceded by the 
** Policy of Mediation,’* by Montagu White, 
late Consul General to the South African Re- 


publics. 12mo. Illustrated. 285 vages. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. $1. 


is 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Money Voted for Substantial Im- 
provement in the Work—Plans 
of the Librarian. 


Herbert Putnam in ‘The Outlook. 


The Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
bill for the fiscal year beginning July 1 has 
just been enacted. The total sum called 
for—exclusive of the allotment for printing 
and binding—exceeds by nearly $130,000 the 
appropriation for this present year. A be- 
ginning is to be made upon the arrears of 
work necessary in order to place the ex- 
isting collection upon an effective basis 
and to provide for its effective develop- 
ment. 

These arrears involve in brief: 

(1) The reclassification of the entire ex- 
isting collection of printed books and 
pamphlets. 

(2) The adoption of a “ notation "—the as- 
signment to each volume of a specific shelf 
number, 

(3) The compilation of the “ shelf lists’ 
in which the books as classified and num- 
bered stand recorded, and which form the 
basis of any inventory. 

(4) The compilation of a subject cata- 
logue of the collection accumulated prior to 


| July 1, 1898. 


Lu 
| Kose to inquiries involving questions bibli- 


() The revision of the present author 
(slip) catalogue. 

(6) The combination of author and subject 
catalogue into a single alphabet in “ dic- 
tionary "' form; and 

(7) The printing (on cards) of this diction- 
ary catalogue in a number of copies suf- 
ficient to place one in the catalogue room, 
one for the use of the public in the main 
reading room, one at the Capitol for the use 
of Congress, and at least selected portions 
of others in the several departments of 
the Government at Washington whose 
labors involve the use of particular classes 
of material. This is the minimum, even 
if there should not be attempted a still 
further distribution to the great libraries 
at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and other centres of research. 

All the above work is in addition to the 
work which concerns directly the physical 
well-being of the books themselves. Over 
a hundred thousand books and many 
“ pamphlets" are still in paper covers and 
in need of binding or repair. 


as 


The Copyright Office, besides being be- 
hind in its current business, has its own 
arrears —the classification, crediting, and 


indexing of over a hundred thousand arti- 
cles received to perfect copyright bu. not 
yet y condition for certain and prompt 
identification and production. 

The act that now a beginning 
must be all this arrear; that 
the material here must be put into 
proper condition convenient location, 

with to 
use, 


assumes 
made 
now 


upon 


and 
and equipped the aids necessary 
its effective 

For the next assumes more; 
for the reclassification, shelf-listing, 
eataloguing of the printed books and pam- 
(estimating the collection as 
800,000 books pai..- 
phlets) would occupy 445 persons a 
and the provided for nex} 
this service is but twenty-nine—but 
a beginning. 

The initial the 
scheme of classification to be applied—has 
not yet been taken. An experiment has 
been made with one of the sections, Bibli- 
but the whole is 
open. The need 
be decided is to 
decided, of 
existing ap- 
plied in whole or the main. 

The organization the library 
vided for by the new act will comprise the 
divisions: Administra- 
tion, Mail and Supply, Order (Purchasing,) 
Catalogue and Shelf, Binding, (a subdivision 
of the Shelf,) Bibliography, Reading Rooms 
and Special Collections, Periodical, Docu- 
ments, Manuscripts, Maps and Charts, Mu- 
Prints, Smithsonian Deposit, Congres- 
sional Reference Library, (at the Capitol.) 
Law Library—with a total of 185 employes, 
to which the Copyright Office adds 45. 


year it no 


and 


phiets alone 
for this purpose and 
year, 
for 


still 


force year 


decision as to the 


step 


a 
question whole 
at the outset. What 
however, whether 
feasibly 


ography; question as 
still 


not 


as a 


be is one 


the systems can be 


in 
as 


of pro- 


General 


sic, 


The act provides for the further equip- 
ment of the administrative departments 
by an appropriation of $45,000 for furni- 
ture and for shelving. The shelving pro- 


posed will enable the Smithsonian Deposit 


(scientific serials) to be shelved in a sep- 
arate room, alcoved, where the inquirer 
may be admitted direct to the shelves. 


For the increase of the library the appro- 
5,000 to $50,000, 





priation is doubled—from #2 
and for from $2,500 to $5,000, 
Considering the gaps to be filled, the 
petition, and the necessity of a definite sys- 
tem of hereafter, $50,000 of 
course too small a sum for a library Na- 
tional in It is likely to become 
$100,000 next year, with, it is hoped, a spe- 

cial fund for * emergency purchases.” 
The primary duty of the Library of Con- 
gress is to Congress. It has secondary du- 
ties: 1, to the executive departments and 
scientific bureaus in Washington; to 
scholarship at large. It may accumulate 
material which will draw scholars to Wash- 
ington if adequate facilities be provided 
for its use; it may issue publications which 
will render its bibliographic work of gen- 
eral service; it may constitute itself a bu- 
of information ready to respond by 


periodicals 
com- 
is 


purchase 


scope 


graphic—as to what material exists upon 
a given subject, and where this material 
may be found; it may reach out through 


other libraries in the United States through 
universities and through other institutions 
which constitute local centres of research. 


Now in some degree each division of 
this service is at present undertaken, but 
to a degree far within the obligation. The 


is not 
service, 


brary 
ficient 


now rendering ample or ef- 
either to Congress on the 


| one hand, or to scholarship at large on the 


other. It is rendering efective service as 





a reference library for the District of Co 
lumbia; but such a service scarcely justi- 
fies a veven-million-dollar plant, main- 
tained at an expenditure of over a quarter 
of a million dollars a year. 

































































































































































QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


York City: 
literature? "’ 


Gladstone occupied a rather unique posi- 
tion in literature. His contributions to 
letters were by personal labor, by critical 
influence, and by the bestowal, upon men 
who upheld the dignity of literature, of 
such rewards as were in his gift. He did 
little creative work, his writings being 
chiefly scholastic, theological, political and 
adaptive; his interest in poetry was always 
great, and he paid official honor, to Tenny- 
s0n and assisted Watson. He was not a 
great literary critic, but his death removed 
one of the few men who could secure the 
success of a book by the mere declaration 
of their interest. Between 1858 and 1897 
Gladstone's contributions to literature 
covered an extensive field: ‘‘ Studies on 
Homer,” from 1858 to 1876; ‘‘ The Impreg- 
nable Rock of Holy Scripture,” 1890-92; 
“Works of Bishop Butler,” 1894-6; “‘ Trans- 
lations of Odes of Horace,” 1804. In 1878-9 
a number of Gladstone’s scattered articles 
were collected, to which their author gave 
the general title of ‘‘Gleanings of Past 
Years, 1843-79." 


Nelson, 2 West 
“What 


Fourteenth Street, New 
is Gladstone’s position in 


A. R. 
Hoim?' 


Sanday, 


Please 


Atlanta, G 
name the 


‘Who was ‘ Saxe 
stories In that series.’’ 
The Holm" stories have, been at- 
tributed to Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson. “ H. 
H.,”’ 1831-85, a charming writer, the author 
of * Bits of Travel,’ ‘* Bits of Talk,” ““A 
Century of Dishonor,” ‘‘ Ramona,” a ro- 
mance of Indian life in Southern California, 
The First Series of Holm's 
stories comprises: ‘ Draxy Dow 
ry,” “The Elder’s Wife,” Wife 
Was She? “The One-Lé Dancers,” 
“How One Woman Kept Husband,”’ 
and ‘** Esther Wynn's Love Letters,.’”’ The 
Second Series comprises: ‘Four Leaved 
Clover,’ ‘Farmer LBassett’'s Romance,” 
** My Tourmaline,” Hale's Red 
Stocking,’ and *‘ Susan Lawton’'s Escape.” 
The two series are published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, in two volumes, at $1 
each 


“ Saxe 


&e. Saxe 
Miller's 
“Whose 

sged 


Her 


* Miner,’’ Chi ‘* Where 


book on mining? 

Magnus C. Ihiseng’s ‘Manual of Mining: 
Based on the Course of Lectures on Mining 
Delivered at the School of Mines of the 
State of Colorado." New York, John Wiley 
& Sons, $4. 


can I geta 


A. Mulford, Elizabeth, N. J “Wil 
ly inf me in your ‘ Queries and Answer 
what the best work to study in order to fit 
myself r bookkeeping? "’ 

There are a number of excellent works, 
including Stevens and Loomis’s ** New Mer- 
cantile Practical Bookkeeping,’ Cleveland, 
Ohio, Practical Text Book Company, $1.50; 
Epencer’s “ Art of Modern Bookkeeping," 
and Spencerian Business College Company, 
$1.50; Well’s “ Practical System of Busi- 
ness Training and Bookkeeping,’’ Williams 
and Ré@gers, Chicago, 85c., &c. 


1 you kind 


Edmund R. Davies, New York City: *' Please 
tell Charles Williamson that ‘The Adventures of 
Tim Pippin’ has been brought out recently in 
a new edition by James Henderson, Red Lion 
House, Red Lion Court, London, W. C., Bng- 
land. He made this inquiry some time ago, but 
I see by last week's REVIEW that you were un- 
able to answer him.’’ 


** Richmond,’’ Richmond, Va.: ‘‘ I have a copy 
of Brown's Bible in good condition. Can you tell 
me what value it now has, and if there be any 
demand for it?’’ 


A copy fetched $15 at Henkels’s, Phila- 
deiphia, Oct. 19, 1898; another, found in two 
volumes, fetched $10.50 in this city, May 
17, 1899. This edition, edited by Brown, 
(New York, 1792,) is of some rarity, and 
is interesting because of the illustrations 
by Doolittle and other early American en- 
gravers; but we do not think there is any 
especial demand for it. Bibles, as a mat- 
ter of fact, are no longer sought after by 
collectors. The days of Lenox, Lea Wilson, 
George Offor, and Livermore have gone by, 
and it is generally the gravest possible 
error to imagine that an old Bible poss 
great value merely because its date is an- 
cient. It is usually quite worthless, in a 
money sense, 


‘sses 


“A. E. C.,"’ Baltimors, 
ly give me, through THe SATURDAY REVIEW, 
a short eketch of the life of G rts Bernard 
Shaw, the London drainatic critic, and alsea 
list of what he has written up to cate? ”’ 

George Bernard Shaw, novelist, 
tist, journalist, critic, political pamphlet- 
eer, and; platform speaker, was 
Dublin July 26, 1856. He left school at four- 
teen, came to London in 1876, and for years 
could obtain no literary recognition. Later 
he became known as a critic of the fine 
arts, and since 1883 has been an active So- 
cialist agitator, helping to form the con- 
stitutional and practical Socialist  pro- 
gramme of the Fabian Society Publica- 
tion, four early novels, ‘‘ The Irrational 
Knot,” ** Love Among the Artists,” 
“ Cashel Byrn's Profession,’’ and ** An Un- 
social Socialist,’ 1880-83, (‘Cashel Byrn’'s 
Profession,"’ new edition, Brentano's, 1.25.) 
He edited “ Fabian Essays,"’ contributing 
two of the essays, 1889; also wrote va- 
rious tracts on Socialism, published by the 
Fabian Society, notably “The  Impos- 
sibilities: of Anarchism" and “The Fa- 
bian Society: What It Has Done.” A 
philosophic essay called “The Quintes- 
sence of Ibsenism,"’ which appeared In 1891, 
is one of his most brilliant performances. 
He contributed to The London Star, 18Xs- 
90, weekly articles on music, signed ‘ Cor- 
no di Bassetto,’’ and also to Edmund 
Yates’s World, 1890-04. From January, 
1895, to May, 1808, he was the dramatic 
critic of The London Saturday Review. 
“Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant,” ap- 
peared in 1898, (American edition, Stone, 
two volumes, $2.50.) His “On Going to 
Church,” was reprinted from Symons's Sa- 
voy by the Roycroft Press in 1808, $1. Stone 
publishes at $1.25 Shaw's “ Perfect Wag- 
nerite: A Commentary on the Ring of the 
Nibelungs.’"” Mr. Shaw has lately told an 
interviewer that he wae working on “a 
very “daring play on the subject of * Don 
Juan," and is preparing for the press a 
volume entitled “Three Plays for Puri- 
tans,” including ‘The Devil's Disciple,” 
“Caesar and Cleopatra,” and * Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion.” 


Md.: ‘‘ Will you kind- 


drama- 


John R. Bell, Scotch Plains, N, Be: “ Will, 
you state if any attempts were ever made 
to complete Dickens s unfinished :tory of ‘' The 

win Drood,” and if moro vban 
h is the best, ard where can it be 


‘finish 


ene, WwW 
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HISTORIES INTENDED FOR READING, NOT MERELY FOR STUDY. 


or 


HISTORIES TO DELIGHT THE MIND AND WHILE AWAY LONG HOURS. 
HISTORIES WHICH WHILE ACCURATE AND SCHOLARLY, RANK 
IN FASCINATING INTEREST WITH THE BEST STORY. 


“His aggressive truth-telling makes French history superlatively realistic, 
and his fertile mind, keen wit, and dramatic power combine to make a story of 
absorbing interest."—THE DIAL, Chicago, 

“ As interesting as a romance.’—PLAIN DEALER, Cleveland. 


THE 
STORY OF 


FRANCE 


By the Hon. 
THOMAS E. WATSON, 


2 Vols., gilt tops. $5.00, 


wherever the history of France interests men, which is everywhere. 


THE 
UNITED 
KINGDOTI\ 


A POLITICAL HISTORY 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C. L. 


2 Vols. $4.00. 


** It appeals to the general reader . . , 


“ Absorbing * * * 


a work of intense interest and positive merit.” 


EVENING POST, Chicago. 
, g 


“Dramatic and picturesque.”—-GLOBE DEMOCRAT, St. Louis. 
“ Original and modern. ”?—Ev’G TELEGRAPH, Phila. 

**A most brilliant, vigorous, human-hearted story this; so broad in its sympathies, so 
vigorous in its presentations, so vital, so piquant, and lively, and entertaining. It will be read 


2? 


THE NEW YORK TIMES SAT. REVIEW. 


“‘ Undoubtedly entitled to a place among the masterpieces of historical lit- 


erature. ’”’—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


“So fresh and vigorous that it reads like a new tale.” 


“Throughout his work there is a 


le a 


~THE NATION. 


rare and absolute intellectual hon- 


and a freshness of treatment that keeps the mind of the reader 


alert and gives to the oldest subjects the fascination of a novel.”— 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 


In directness of statement and epigrammatic 


brilliancy of style he has surpassed even himself.’’—MORSE STEPHENS, Coriell University. 


** Prof. Smith’s narratibe is rapid and spirited, and carries the reader along with the interest 


of a novel.’’—EVENING POST. 


No BoOKsS THAT YOU CAN TAKE WITH YOU ON YOUR SUMMER VACATION WILL 
GiVE YOU MORE FLEASURE AND PROFIT THAN THESE TWO GREAT HISTORIES. 


ARE THEY SLIGHTLY DEARER THAN ONE OF THE BEST NOVELS >? 


YOU WILL 


GET MUCH MORE OF INTELLIGENT INTEREST FROM THEM AND MORE ENJOYMEN? 
IN THEIR READING THAN FROM MANY NOVELS. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


these, by a Philadelphia writer, was pub- 
lished by Peterson nearly thirty years ago, 
and has long been out of print. It might be 
found at a second-hand bookstore. It is 
worthless in a literary sense. Fenno pub- 
lishes at $2 ‘Edwin Drood,” with “ John 
Jasper’s Secret,’ which may be of interest. 
oO. W. Berger, 4,544 Evans Av., Chicago 
‘Would you please state in your book sup le- 
ment which is the best book published on 
how to know the wild flowers; also for an 
amateur, in plain language, cn insects and fish, 
nothing technical? ’’ 


Mrs. William Starr Dana's ‘“ How to 
Know the Wild Flowers” is an excellent 
book, Scribner’s. A Lounsbury’s ‘ Guide 
to Wild Flowers,’’ Stokes, New York, $2.50, 
is also a useful book. The Appletons pub- 
lish at $1.50 (school edition) J. H. Com- 
stock's “Insect Life,” and at 60 cents C. 
M. Weed’s “ Insect World.” There are many 
special works on fishes, but we can recail 
no general work of the kind our corre- 
spondent desires. Perhaps some of the 
Review's friends may assist in the mre 
ter. 


W. P. Zimmerman, 1,222 Chestnut St., Phila- 
dGelphia, Penn.: ‘In the first ecition of ‘ The 
History of the French Revolution,’ published by 
Richard Lentley, New Burlington Street, Lon- 
con, 1888, also in the editen published by the 
sume house jn parts, bears the name of M, A 
Thiers. I referred to several catalogues, and 
much to my surprise I cannct find any such 
man as M. A. Thiers, nor is his name mentioned 
in Thomas’s * Biographical Dict I have 
a set of ‘The Wistory of the Revolu 
tion,’ by Louls Adolphe Thiers, 7 ; ee 8 
Lippineott Company imprint. Now, what I want 
to know is, What is the author’s proper name, 
M. A. Thiers, or Louis Adolphe Thiers? "’ 

The historian is generally known as 
Adolphe Thiers. The ‘“‘M. A. Thiers”’ on 
the title page of Bentley's first edition was 
meant for ** Monsieur’’ A. Thiers. 


Mrs. E. H. Frost, Charleston, 8 C.: ‘‘ Will 
yeu kindly give a small sketch of the, American 
composer MacDoweli.”’ 

Edward Alexander MacDowell, Professor 
of Music at Columbia University, was born 
in New York Dec. 18, 1861. He studied the 
piano when a child, at one time being a 
pupil of Teresa Carreno; He studied in 
Paris, 1876-79, and in Weisbaden, 1879-81. 
From 1881 to 1884 he was a piano teachér 
at Darmstadt Conservatory, and he re- 
sided in Weisbaden from 1884 to 1888. He 
has lived in New York since 1888, He is the 
Director of the Mendelssofin Glee Club of 
New York, was made an honorary Musical 
Doctor of Princeton in 1896, and is very well 
known as a composer (especially of or- 
chestral music) and as a concert pianist. 


Emil O. Peterson, Gainesville, Ga.: “will 
THe Times SATURDAY REVIEW kindly Inform 
me in the following matter? The plates of my 
first book are locked in what appears to be an 
endless tie-up consequent upon the publishers’ 
failure. The plates are in the printers’ poeses- 
sion, subject to any bid which he may receive; 
my offer to buy, at trustees’ own price, was re- 
fused. How can I gain possession; or, if this is 
not possible, can I republish original manuscript, 
which I still retain.’’ 

if you own the copyright of the book you 
are at liberty to publish when and where 
you please. In this case the plates are 
worth no more to their present possessor 
than the price of-the metal. Obviously it 
is to his advantage to dispose of the plates 


to you at their appraised value. 


227 East Forty-ninth 
Street, New York City: ‘* Will you kindly inform 
me through the columns of your invajuabie 
SATURDAY REVIEW what place in history or 
literature the name Salmagundl occupies? Also, 
where can I purchase a good edition of Eugene 
Field’s poems, and what is the price?" 
Salmagundi is a mixture of minced veal, 
chicken, or turkey, anchovies or pickled 
herr! » and onion chopped together, 


| y 


Frederick W. Gwinn, 





TWO 


IMPORTANT NEW HISTORICAL 


ROMANCES 


France Under 
RICHELIEU 


THE CARDINAL’S 
MUSKETEER 


By M. IMLAY TAYLOR, author of 
House of the Wizard,’’ ‘‘A Yankee 
unteer,’’ ‘‘ An Imperial Léver,’’ and “ 
the Red Std#rcase."’ 12mo, $1.25. 


The hero of the story is a knightly youth,_ 
brave and generous, and a devoted lover. 
He enters the service of Cardinal Richelieu. 
His chivalrous wooing of the aristocratk 
Renée forms the foundation for the most de- 
lightful romance Miss Taylor has yet writ- 
ten; while the plots of the King's mother, 
Marie de Medicis, and the counterplots of 
the patriotic Cardinal, give rise to forceful 
action and dramatic situations. The story 
captivates at once and holds the attention 
throughout. 

**A novel of more than ordinary power, 
and one in which the well-known artistic 
touch of the author is given with the most 
effective delicacy.’’—The Cleveland World. 

** From opening to close a strong interest 
imbues the pages. It is a tale of adventure 
told with spirit.'."—The Independent, New 
York. 

‘* Delightfully romantic, 
interesting.’’—The Chicago 


“ The 
Vol- 
On 


historically 
Tribune. 


and 
Daily 





Rome Under 
TIBERIUS 


THE DREAD AND 
FEAR OF KINGS 


By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS. 12mo, $1.25, 


This historical likely to take 
rank with neations of ancient 
life The beginning of the 
Christian scenes are laid in 
Rome, the island of Capri, and other parts 
of Italy. The Emperor Tiberius has re- 
tired to Capri, and from his mysterious se- 
clusion has sent decrees which keep the 
Imperial City in a continual state of ter- 
ror. This reign of terror in Rome forms the 
background the striking picture of an- 
cient life that Mr. Ellis has produced. The 
story is one of ve and adventure, in 
which types of the diverse nationalities that 
then thronged the Imperial City are re- 
vealed in characters (some of them histori 
cal) of marked indiv jality. The interest 
of the love story, 1 exciting incidents, 
and the spirited dialogue enchain the at- 
tention of the reader. 

‘For stirring adventure and romantic 
love scenes one need go no further. N 
Ellis has written a book that will be eag 
read by all who like a stirring and well- 
told story.’’—The Chicago Tribune. 


romance is 
the best del 
period is the 


era, and the 


For Sale by Booksellers generally, or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by the Publishers. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 


SEs 
so called from Samagondi, one of the ladies 
attached to the suite of Mary de Medicis, 
wife of Henri LV. of France. In literature, 
‘*Salmagundi” is best known through Wash- 
ington Irving's earliest original work, bear- 
ing that title, which he wrote with his 
brother William and with James Kirke 
Paulding. There are volumes of Eugene 
Field’s verse, all published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, at the following prices: 
‘“‘“A Little Book of Western Verse,’’ $1.25; 
“Second Book of Verse,” $1.25; ‘* With 
Trumpet and Drum,” $1; “ Love Songs of 
Childhood,”’ $1; “Songs, and Other Verse," 
$1.25, * 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


Joseph O. Gross, 203 East One Hundred and 
Fourth Street, New York City: ‘' I have for ex- 
change upward of three hundred photogravures 
of untform size (about 8xl4) for best offer in 
books, Hubbards’s *' Little Journeys "’ preferred. 
Also about fifty or seventy-five back numbers 
of different magazines for best offer in books or 
back numbers of New York TIMES SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW.” 


D. Swinton, Saginaw, E. 8., Michigan: ** Want- 
ed to buy Volume I. of the Life of John Jay, by 
his son, William Jay, published in two volumes 
by J. & J. Harper, cloth, octavo, 1833,"" 


K. -Morinaga, 125 West One Hundred and 
Eleventh Street, New York City: ‘ Il want to ob- 
me % copy of John Bonham's * Railway Secrecy 


1,472 mention Avenue, New Fort 
City ‘of New York, 1900, 





and inscribed on fly page; ‘ Complim@nts of Will- 
iam M. Tweed to Michael J. Duffy, New York, 
1866." Also Memoirs of Andrew Js son, ISIS: 
Goethe's poems, 1758, and several autographs of 
the late Capt. C. V. Gridley.”’ 


R. J. Miller, 370 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
**T have a few duplicate copi of the * Phills- 
tine,’ Volumes II. and IIL, for exchange. Want 
Nos. i and 2 of ' Book Lover.’ (San Francisco.) 


No. 5, 
Quarter- 
State condl- 


H. Howitt, Eastland, Cal.: ‘* Wanted, 
No. 40, and Nos. 62-87 of ‘ Church 
ly Review,’ published in London. 
tion and price.”’ 


E. G. 


mond, 
posters, 


White, 110 South Ninth Street, 
Ind “I want good French and 
book or otherwise,’’ 


Rich- 
English 


M. W. Murray, 172 Bast One Hundred and 
Eighth Street, New York: ‘I have eighty-two 
copies of The Selentific American Supplement 
and one binder holding fifty-two coples of same, 
all new lL would like to receive a cash offer 
for them."’ 


P. F. Madigan, 125 Glen Street, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.: “I have fort sale or exchange The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 25 volumes, one-half 
red moroceo, new, cost $150; ‘ The Soldier in 
Our Civil War,4 2 follo volumes, cloth, new, cost 
$14; ‘Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Memoir by His 
Son,’ 2 volumes, cloth, new, cost $10; Ches- 
terfield’s Letters,’ & volumes, one-half calif, 
elegant, vost $25; ‘Half Hours with Humorous 
Authors,’ Morris, 4 volumes, one-half calf, cost 
10; ‘The New Warren's Household sician,’ 
volume, one-half morocco, cost ¢;. owarth,” 
1 volume, hant folio, one- morocco, 
new, cost (scarce.) 





Etymology of “Lantern.” 

Joun B. Noyes, Brooklyn, writing of 
“jantern” says; “The word ‘lantern’ is 
not found in Philips’s meagre vocabulary. 
N. Bailey, however, has the. word ‘lan- 
thorn,’ ‘commonly called lantern.’ Later 
lexicographers, with rare exceptions, refer 
to the spelling ‘lanthorn’ as obsolescent. 
‘Thus the Century Dictionary says, Page 
3,349, ‘until recently also “ lanthorn, a 
popular spelling simulating “ horn,” (in 
supposed allusion to the transparent plates 
of horn which often formed the sides of 
lanterns.’) More concisely Worcester re- 
marks, ‘formerly, by misapprehension of 
its etymology, written “ lant-horn,” as if 
“Jamp-horn,”’ Latham, Stormonth, the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary, the Imperial Dic- 
tionary, and the Standard Dictionary all 
concur in handing down this lexicograph- 
ical heirloom, 

“The philologist has doubtless often 
smiled incredulously at the notion that 
‘lamp-horn’ could ever be corrupted into 
lanthorn. Had the ou printers spelled 
‘lanthern,’ possibly the true origin of the 
spelling would long since have been ex- 
plained, for there was formerly a tendency 
among the English common people to 

-ehange ‘t’ anu ‘d’ before a vowel, in 
words of foreign extraction, to ‘ th.’ 

“ven James Russell Lowell, in his arti- 
cle upon White's Shakespeare in The Atlan- 
tic Magazine of February, 1859, stumbles 
upon this ancient mare’s-nest. ‘In “ lan- 
thorn,” ’ he writes, ‘another word adduced 
by Mr, White, the “h” is a vulgarism of 
spelling introduced to give meaning to a 
foreign word, the termination being sup- 
posed to be derived from the material 
(horn) of which lanterns were formerly 
made—like “ Bully Ruffian" for “ Bellero- 
phon’ in our time.’ 

“John Minsheu, in the second edition, 
1627, of his ‘ Guide Into he Tongues,’ thus 
defines the word: ‘A Lanterne * * * L, 
Laterna, quod in ea ignis lateat, Cornu, 
apud Plaut., in Amphyt., quod corneis la- 
mellis circumclusa sit, quasi lampe horne.’ 
Here, then, is found the definition which 
misled the lexicographer who misinterpret- 
ed the language of Minsheu, who simply 
paraphrased the ‘cornu,’ or horn lantern 
of Plautus and Lucretius.” 


Not Written in Wax, 


MarGaAret M. Watkins, St. Paul, Minn., 
does not like George Moore's article 
in The North American Review, in which 
he alludes to George Eliot's characters as 
waxwork. She cites the delineations in 
“ Silas Marner,” and adds: 

“If the author portrays characters so 
lifelike that we know them as we know 
our friends, they are more than wax fig- 
ures. If an author shows us the hidden 
springs of action and the changes that take 
place within a character which are 80 
deeply hidden that we could never discover 
them for ourselves, if we were to meet 
the character in real life, he is surely por- 
traying something better than a wax fig- 
ure. * * * | have mentioned two of 
George Eliot's most simple and rude char- 
acters. If we find in them a real and 
natural life, shall we call them wax fig- 
ures? 

“Is it not true that we find in the more 
complex characters changes and develop- 
ments more complex, yet ever natural and 
lifelike? Are her characters not people 
who live, move, develop, as human beings, 
friends whom we know even better than 
the people about us, for we see deeper into 
their lives? If we can answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, let us not then 
call them wax figures.” 


Folding Beds Long in Use. 

Lewis A. LEONARD, New York, replies to 
W. J. L., who asked in last week's issue if 
Mrs. Burnett was justified in her story 
*In Connection with the De Willoughby 
Claim,” in her allusion to a folding bed in 
Washington at the time of the civil war. 
He writes: 

“These articles of furniture were quite 
common in many parts of the country dur- 
ing Colonial days. They were rudely con- 
structed, but in a general way were much 
the same as the folding bed of the present 
time. When houses were small and one 
room was frequently used for dining.room 
as well as bedroom, the folding bed was a 
great convenience. An old lady who died 
some years ago at the age of eighty, in a 
suburb of this city, recited many» little 
verses during the later years of her life 
which she learned in her childhood days. 
One of these was a ditty in which occurred 
this couplet: 

She touched a knob just over the head, 
And the chést of drawers became her bed. 

“If W. J. L. had visited Mr. W. H. Gan- 
nett of Augusta, Me., a few years ago, he 
would have been permitted to see a folding 
bed over 200 years old. It was a combina- 
tion of bed’ and wardrobe. There werk 
springs or weights to lighten the lift when 
the bed was to be drawn up. When closed 
it formed a wardrobe, the feet of the bed 
standing out like two arms. The wardrobe 
was not inclosed with wood, but a curtain 
was drawn around the extended feet above 
and at the lower part of the bed, thus 
forming a curtained wardrobe. The con- 
tents of the wardrobe had to be taken out, 
but the curtain could be left {n place when 
the bed was let down for use. Unfortu- 
nately this bed, with a very fine collection 
of Colonial relies, was destroyed by fire 
two or three years ago."’ 

P, A. Puivcern, editor of The Citizen, 
Archbald, Penn., writes on the same sub- 
ject: “ Yesterday, while looking through a 
copy of The New York Sun of Dec. 24, 1899, 
I saw a short interview with Robert C. Gill, 
head of the model rooms in the Patent 
Office in Washi ton, concerning the first 
folding bed Briefly, it is stated that the 
inventor of folding bed was ‘one 
James A. Johnson, a Western man, to | 
whom patent No. 17,281 was granted 
May 12, 1857."" After describing the 
“which made no pretense of looking like 
anything other than just what it was,” the 
writer say that a company man- 
ufactured the Johnson patent bed and that 
it had quite a vogue in its day. 

“ As to the spelling of the ‘ tihker’s dam,’ 
T am inclined to think your correspondent 
has grounds for objection. I have heard 
the use of the term explained, but not in | 


the 


goes on to 








no | 


| Statement, 
| was being considered. 





| what they have all written. 


on | 
bed, | 


no He “ts that ‘oo ome votes to 
My im ion _ is i 
something used in the tinker’s work. It ts 
not in any sense a ‘mechanic's maledic- 
tion,’ as Mr. Nye, of pleasant memory, 
puts it.” 

“M. E. B.,” Newark, N. J., writes: “I 
well remember one (a folding bed) in my 
father's house in Massachusetts, when I 
was a child, It must have been between 
1835 and 1840, and it was an old piece of 
furniture then. I do not remember that it 
was regarded asa curiosity. I cannot say 
by what mechanism it folded, but it re- 
sembled a closet or wardrobe when closed 
and was called a press bed.” 

“W.J.B.,"" New York, writes: ‘ The use 
of the folding bed can be traced in liter- 
aturé much further back than the civil war. 
That this versatile piece of furniture was 
in use in Ireland during the last century 
is evident from the following lines in Gold- 
smith's ‘ Deserted Village *: 

The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day. 

“J. TT.” New York, and “B. H. &.,” 
Richmond, Va., also reminds “ W. J. L.” 
of Goldsmith's lines. 

“™McG.,"" Washington, D. C., writes: 
“ Beds secured at one side to a wall so as 
to be folded up when not in use were in 
vogue in the South long before this period, 
(the civil war.) Folding beds, somewhat 
akin to the type now in use, were known 
in the forties, several forms having been 
patented prior to 1850. They were not of 
the approved pattern of the present day.” 

“A. W. .," New York, adds: ‘ They 
were in use in Massachusetts more than 
fifteen years before that time, for beslept 
in one between the years 1848 and 1850, and 
the bed was in use in the same room for at 
least three years longer.” 


Thackeray and Boswell Overlap. 


JANE HERBERT, Brooklyn, finds the same 
story of the rescue of a Magdalen told by 
Thackeray of Burke in “ The Four 
Georges "’ and by Boswell of Johnson. She 
proceeds: 

“If this, on the part of Thackeray, be due 
to a lapsus memoriae, can you say whether 
the error has ever received correction in 
any edition of ‘The Four Georges ae 

‘‘In any case, must one not mentally add 
that the fine action of Johnson (of Burke, 
too, if he did the like) was the perfect ex- 
emplification of our own poet's words to 
such a woman: ‘ Not till the sun excludes 
you do I exclude you; yea, of the spirit that 
spake in Him who said; ‘‘ Neither do I con- 
demn thee; go and sin no more."’’ 

“ How many to-day, even among our sin- 
cerest professors of ethics and religion, 
with all their humanities, would desire, or 
at any rate dare, to do likewise? "’ 


Patriots Idealized. 


FINDLAY SACKETT, Brooklyn, thinks that 
the review last week of Julian Ralph's 
“Towards Pretoria" did not make clear 
the environment that imposes on the corre- 
spondent his, character of advocate. The 
newspaper that employs Mr. Ralph de- 
mands writing intensely partisan. His 
personal view, Mr. Sackett says, may be 
quite different from that which he enter- 
tains professionally. Alluding to the 
sneering contrast in the book of Kriger 


| and Washington, Mr. Sackett writes: 


“Mr. Ralph’s view of Revolutionary 
‘patriots’ is the one of popular idealism, 
which the cold realism of the Revolution- 
ary period does not justify. Horatio Gates 
is rated as one “of the Revolutionary 
‘patriots.’ Yet Gates was up to his ears 
in the Charles Lee and Thomas Conway 
intrigues to discredit and depose Washing- 
ton from the Generalship of the American 
forces, And he superseded Schuyler in the 
command in Northern New York by in- 
triguing in Congress while that noble 
Dutchman was so disposing the forces 
under him as to make Burgoyne's subse- 
quent surrender at Saratoga a possible ac- 
complishment. 

* Even Washington himself was capable 
of personal meanness. One of the charges 
to which Charles Lee had to answer before 
the court-martial which the. General in- 
voked to try him for his escapade at Mon- 
mouth, was that of ‘gross disrespect to 
the Commander in Chief'—a pompous as- 
sumption of self assertion incompatible 
with true greatness. And this after he 
had, himself, sworn roundly at the su- 
bordinate General on the battlefield. He 
broke with Alexander Hamilton because 
the talented aide de camp and Secretary 
happened to stop a moment on a stairway 
to speak to a passing acquaintance instead 
of hurrying, like a lackey, in response to 
his chief's summons. 

‘*A word with reference to Paul Kriiger 
and the Transvaal Government. Granted 
that it is a little brutal and a little infused 
with the poison of personal selfishness, 
Transvaal developments of commercialism 
and official corruption, if you please. Is 
not England so, too, when personal inter- 
ests, much less national, are encroached on? 


| And is not our own present day temple of 


fame largely built of a composition of 
silicate and oxides? ”’ 


Christians and Gentlemen. 


“M. F. L.,”’ Philadelphia, has noted the 
cbservations of writers on the saying, ‘True 
gentleman was a synonym for polite Chris- 
tian,”’’ and adds: ‘‘ Whether ‘true gentle- 
manlihood’ is so thoroughly an element of 
Christianity that no non-Christian can be 
a gentleman, was the very point at issue. 


At present, or at least so far as this dis- | 


cussion has been concerned, it is simply a 
the truth or falsity 


is an excusatory element about 
All they have 
done has been to present the opinion of 
half a dozen other writers tending toward 
the same line of thought, not seeing that 
ihe more they reiterate the statement of 
the unknown writer, the more my deduc- 
tion is logically correct.’’ 


* There 


Apt Book Dedications. 


MoritTo contributes the following to the 


| number of apt book dedications already 


printed in The New York Times SATuUR- 


of which | 





: “Tennyson's Ballads are 
thus inscribed to his grandson: 
Golden-hair’d Ally, whose name is one with 


Crazy with laughter and babble and earth's 
new -wine, 

Now that the flower of a year and a half 
is thine, c 

oO O mine, and mine of 


little blossom 
mine, 
Glorious part who never has written a line, 
Laugh, for the name at the head of my 
verse is thine. 
Mays't thou never be wronged by the name 
that is mine! 

“W. B. Reed's dedication to the volume 
of ‘Lectures on English Literature,’ by 
his brother, Henry Reed, who was lost in 
the arctic, reads: 

“*To my widowed sister, who, for the 
sake of the living, has nobly borne her sor- 
row for the dead, this memorial volume is 
ey t we! inscribed.’ 

* And in the legit of his being a father 
of his country, think a place may be 
found here to the dedication to Lincoln of 
the second volume of ‘Spare Hours,’ by 
Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh: 

“* Phe author dedicates this volume to 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln, who 
through faith subdued kingdoms and 
wrought righteousness." 


Poe’s Habits Defended. 


Evecene L. Dipier, Baltimore, excepts 
to the characterization of Edgar A. Poe in 
last week's editorial on “A Glimpse of 
Edmond Rostand,” as a scapegrace and a 
sot. He writes: ‘A careful study of Poe's 
life, extending over twenty-five years, as 
a preparation for writing the life of the 
poet, besides numerous articles, together 
with communications, personally and by 
letter, with persons who knew him, prove 
conclusively that the author of ‘The Ra- 
yen’ was nat only not a sot, but that it 
was only at rare intervals, and more es- 
pecially after the death of his adored wife, 
that he indulged in stimulants at all. 
There is the testimony of N. P. Willis, 
George R. Graham, 8S. D, Lewis, L. A. 
Wilmer, Gabrial Harrison, and others who 
knew him intimately. Poe's works should 
convince any person that he was not a 
sot, for we cannot reconcile their splendid 
power of analysis and high literary art 
with the brain work of a habitual drunk- 
ard. 

“That Poe was not a scapegrace is 
shown by the testimony of all who knew 
him, whether friends or enemies, and by 
his eighteen years of hard, persistent lit- 
erary work, during which he _ produced 
poems, essays, and criticisms, which have 
placed him first among the literary men of 
America.” 


Form of the Possessive. 

W. W. Gist, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, commenting on the possessive of 
nouns ending in “s" and the confusion of 
authority on the subject, calls attention to- 
a publishing house which issues books on 
English by Prof. Lewis: 

“He teaches. that the extra ‘s’ must be 
added in writing the possessive. The pub- 
lishers send forth a circular commending 
these books, and on three different pages 
write: Lewis’ Composition, Lewis’ Writ- 
ing English, and Lewis’ Study of Litera- 
ture. It seems evident that the author was 
not consulted in preparing the circular 
commending his own books. 

“Students will not have to look very long 
to find that custom is divided as to the 
form of the possessive with nouns ending 
with ‘s,’ and that the tendency now is to 
omit the last ‘s,.’”’ 


Mr. Benton and “ Preface.” 


JOEL BENTON, replying to those who criti- 
cised his derivation of “ preface,’’ writes: 
“T positively affirm that no one can possi- 
bly tell whether a preface is said before or 
after the book it introduces; what is appar- 
ent is that it is placed before. Having 
written five or six prefaces, I have a m6d- 
est suspicion that I could safely say as 
much as this. Nor is it at all necessary to 
assume that ‘it is to be read before the 
rest of the book.” Some persons read it 
after reading the book; and some who read 
that part of the book which follows it 
never read the preface at all. 

“Still, in a certain way the word ‘ pref- 
ace’ and the position.it holds put together 
do imply that it was written first and made 
first, while the fact in the case may be far 
different. It was upon this suggestion 
simply that I appended my very harmless 
original remark. I can trust the readers of 
THE SaTuRDAY Review to decide whether 
‘an unfortunate predisposition to blunder’ 
is much worse than a determined disposi- 
tion to misrepresent."’ 


Literary Coincidences, 


“L. M. F.,” Philadelphia, writing of lit- 
erary coincidences, says that while similar 
phrases may be forgiven in different books, 
the term “unconscious cerebration"’ is 
hardly the correct one to use when entire 
pages run alike. He quotes from the solil- 
oquy in Addison's ** Cato” 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in 
years; 

3ut thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Uahurt amid the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush 
worlds. 

John Armstrong, following Addison by 
a few years, in a poem on “The Art of 
Preserving Health,’’ uses Addison's idea 
and says ‘‘ The sun himself shall die,”’ and, 
after Armstrong, Thomas Campbell, in 
“The Last Man,” says ‘‘ The sun himself 
must die,” 

An instance of an author repeating him- 
self is furnished by Walter Savage Landor. 
In his ‘“ Conversation’ at a dinner given 
by Critolaus, in which Scipio, Polybius, and 
Panaetius take part, Polybius says: 

Her eyes were large and serene, and of a 
quality to exhibit the intensity of thought, 
or even her habitude of reflection, but in- 
capable of expressing the plenitude of joy; 
and her countenance was tinged with so 
delicate a color that it appeared’ an efflu- 
ence from an irradiated cloud passing over 
it in the heavens. 

In his ‘‘ Conversation ’’ between Marcus 
Tullius and Quinctus Cicero, he makes the 
former say much the same thing, indicating 
that the thought of cloud effect must have 
rested in his mind until he had forgotten 
that he had used it before. 

“There is another instance,” the writer 
adds, ‘‘and I mention it with perfect rev- 
erence, and simply because it is to me the 
strongest illustration of a repetition of a 
form of words with which I am acquainted. 
I refer to the words uttered by Jesus on 
the cross, translated, ‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me,’ which Mra. 


of 





Agnes Smith Lewis says were spoken in 
Syriac and not Aramaic, the vernacular of 
Mesopotamia, and the language of the com- 
mon people of the Hebrew race, with which 
they were more familiar than with the 
‘sacred, classical tongue,’ before the ad- 
vent of Christ. I do not know why they 
were spoken in Syriac, but I do know that 
with the exception, again, of the form of 
the verb, they-are the opening words of the 
Twenty-second Psalm, written about a 
thousand years before they were crystal- 
ized by Christ.” 


Meaningless Illustrations in Tol- 
s'0’s Book. 

A. von W. Lesuie, Professor of English 
Literature in Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas.—‘‘ As a slight contribution to the 
discussion of ‘ Meaningless Illustrations,’ 
which has been called out by the editorial 
article in THe SATURDAY REviEw, I should 
like to call attention to a curious blunder 
in one of the illustrations by Pasterncek 
of the authorized translation of Tolstoi's 
‘Resurrection.’ In the picture opposite 
Page 28 Nekhludoff is represented wearing 
a Prince Albert coat at the trial of Maslora, 
We are told in the story that he spent the 
whole day at the court, and late in the day, 
after his interview with Fanarin, ‘He re- 
membered [Page 98] the Korchigins’ din- 
ner, and looked at his watch. It was not 
yet too late to get there in time. He heard 
the ring of a passing tramear, ran back 
to catch it and jumped on. He jumped off 
again when they got to the market place, 
took a good isvostchik, and ten minutes 
later was at the entrance of the Korchi- 
gins’ big house.’ 

“There has thus been no time during the 
entire day for him to change his dress, and 
he evidently feels sufficiently intimate at 
the Korchigins’ not to render himself more 
late than he already is by stopping at 
home to do so. However, in the picture op- 
posite Page 104, he is represented in full 
evening dress immediately after dinner at 
the Korchigins’, and at their house. 

“The picture of Nekhludoff opposite 
Page 104 is, furthermore, that of a much 
younger and entirely different Jooking man 
from the man in the picture opposite Page 
28. In the former picture he wears a beard, 
which the author speaks of, in the latter, 
none.”’ 





Thomas Arnold’s Recollections.* 

This is a large and portentous-looking 
volume. The paper is thick and of excel- 
lent quality, and the general make-up of 
the book is of the highest credit to the 
publisher. The author at the outset of his 
work says that it would never have 
curred to him to put the record of any part 
of his life into type if some friends had 
not persuaded him that he ought to do so. 
The book is not uninteresting. Mr. Ar- 
nold is a brother of Matthew Arnold. He 
was educated at the famous old Winches- 
ter school, at Rugby and Oxford, and per- 
haps nothing is more interesting in his 
books than his account of some of the cus- 
toms of these institutions. No doubt every 
schoolboy will sympathize with his evident 
distaste for the old Winchester custom of 
“going on hills.". The whole school was 
marched in column under command of a 
master to the top of a hill, where some 
played at games, but the majority, accord- 
ing to the author, “loafed around” with 
their hands in their pockets. Boys, as a 
rule, do not feel much like entering into 
sports when under the watchful eye of a 
master. 

But more serious topics are treated. Mr. 
Arnold went out to New Zealand, and he 
has much to say about the institutions of 
that British colony. Information of that 
sort is popular just now, and this will no 
doubt be read with pleasure by many. The 
book is written in a simple, intelligible 
style, albeit with something too much 
stress on the author's sense of his own un- 
worthiness. There is much that is reada- 
ble between the covers of this heavy vol- 
ume, but one wonders at the end whether 
it would all have been preserved in, binder’s 
boards if it had not the magic name of 
Thomas Arnold attached to it. 


oc- 


A Historical Trilogy. 

Within the month Henry Holt & Co. will 
publish a trilogy of new works bearing 
on English history. The first is “ English 
Political Philosophy, from Hobbes to 
Maine,” by Prof. William Graham of 
Queen's College, Belfast, which is said to 
be a brilliant epitome of the works of the 
leading English writers on the subject. The 
second is “Side Lights on English His- 
tory,”’ dealing with such topics as the per- 
sonality of Queen Elizabeth, the execution 
of Mary Stuart, characteristic traits of 
Cromwell, the return of Charles IL, the 
Stuarts in exile, and Queen Anne and the 
Marlboroughs. This volume will be illus- 
trated by a wealth of extracts from con- 
temporaneous records and eighty full-page 
pictures, including portraits, fac similes, 
caricatures, &c. It will be edited by Er- 
nest F. Henderson, author of “The His- 
tory of Germany in the Middle Ages.” The 
third item of the trilogy is entitied “ The 
Leading Documents of English History 
being the texts of the most important legal 
and constitutional documents from the 
earliest Saxon code to the last treaty be- 
tween the British and the Transvaal Govy- 
ernment, with a remarkably full bibliog- 
raphy. The work is edited by Dr. Guy 
Carleton Lee of Johns Hopkins. 





It seems that notwithstandang his pre- 
occupation in the field of finance Presi- 
dent Lewis V. F. Randolph of the Atlantic 
Trust Company finds time to make 
verses—very good ones it is said. A volume 
of poems from his pen, entitled ‘ Sur- 
vivals,"’ with illustrations by Bryson Bure 
roughs, is shortly to appear from the press 
of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


also 


*PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. By 
Thomas Arnold, M. A, London: Edward Ar- 
nold.. 1900. 





KIPLING, 


Richard Le Gallienne’s Volume De- 
voted to a Severe Criticism of Him.* 


When it was announced some time ago 
that Richard Le Gallienne was preparing 
a critical estimate of Rudyard Kipling, it 
Was not entirely with unmixed pleasure 
that the appearance of such a book was 
awaited. Mr. Le Gallienne was supposed 
to have indicated his point of view in a 
certain passage in ‘Young Lives,’’ but 
whether or not that was to be so interpre- 
ted our readers may judge for themselves. 
However that may be, Mr. Le Gallienne 
has lately put himself on record as call- 
ing Kipling ‘“‘ the captain voice of a cer- 
tain Tory reaction,” claiming, it would 
seem, that Kipling is to be regarded as the 
leader of a materialistic school, the head 
of a retrograde movement, which he 
sures us is only temporary in its vogue, 
and one of the mysterious ways in which 
what he calls real progress often moves. 

The book, which can hardly be said to 
add anything new to our knowledge of 
Kipling, is divided into four general parts: 
“The Poetry,” ‘ The Stories,” ‘* Mr.. Kip- 
ling’s General Significance and Influence,” 
and a bibliography of Kipling’s work, com- 
piled by Mr. John Lane, of which the two 
latter divisions are by far the most im- 
portant. Mr. Le Gallienne sums up his es- 
timate of Kipling the poet, after briefly re- 
viewing his published work in this direc- 
tion, once going so far as to speak of cer- 
tain poems being chiefly interesting as 
showing what Kipling cannot do, adding: 


What then is the truth about Mr. Kip- 
ling’s poetry in this Spring of 18997 It 
may, I think, be gathered from the running 
comment I have made in the previous 
pages. It is that Mr. Kipling is a master 
of captivating sing-song, a magician of 
eatches and refrains. Of melodies that 
trip and dance, and gayly, or mournfully, 
or romantically come and go, there has 
perhaps been no such master before him in 
English; and he is this largely because he 
has had the wisdom to follow Burns, and 
with many of his ballads to popular or tra- 
ditional airs, which must be allowed their 
share in the success. He is, so to say, the 
Burns, not of steam, but of the music hall 
song: 

“And the tunes that mean so much to 
you alone— 

Common things that make you choke and 

blow your nose, 
Vulgar tunes that bring the laugh that 
brings the groan— 

I can rip your heart-strings out with 

ose,’ 


as- 


Mr. Le Gallienne then claims that the 
banjo (self-admittedly, he says, Kipling’s 
favorite instrument) has in him its Apollo; 
that the latter can indeed touch our heart- 
strings at will, but that for joy or sorrow, 
or in any other mood, it is banjo or noth- 
ing. The exaggeration of such a statement 
is its best refutation, but when Le Galli- 
enne further adds that all Mr. Kipling’s 
verse is written in dialect, if not always 
of speech, at least of mood or mind, and 
that referring to serious poetry, Kipling 
has only written twelve non-dialect lines, 
which Le Gallienne proceeds to quote, his 
criticism as a whole must be accorded very 
little value. 

Nor do we find Le Gallienne’s opinion of 
the stories much more valuable. He claims 
that Kipling’s style is largely journalistic, 
and that two main purposes run through 
all the short stories—one being the cele- 
bration of the romance of the English 
Government in India, the other the ro- 
mance of commerce throughout the world; 
or, generally speaking, the heroism of mod- 
ern life; claiming, too, that in time Kipling 
may become the “ snap-shot Balzac of An- 
glo-Saxon colonization,’’ his gifts for paint- 
ing in very vivid manner a country and its 
people being so unusual: 

Perhaps the quality that first struck 
one in reading Mr. Kipling’s stories was 
their exceptional reality—while you read 
them. That, and the extraordinary knowl- 
edge not only of the details of human life, 
but of its less speedily learned moods, com- 
plications, and significances; knowledge, 
too, that even in a generation so inured to 
marvelous boys, was made the more aston- 
ishing by its precocious acquirement. * * * 
It was evident that Mr. Kipling had read 
deeply in the book of human life. He 
really did know an astonishing number of 


things about men and women, white and 
brown. 


The one statement above all others for 
which Mr. Le Gallienne is most likely to 
be promptly called to account is his theory 
that Kipling’s stories, while remarkable for 
their reality, are quite as much distin- 
guished by the facility with which they 
are forgotten. We fancy people generally 
will not be willing to agree with the fol- 
lowing verdict: 

The stories are full of surprises, but 
one great and disappointing surprise is the 
facility with which we forget them. Paper 
and print have seldom, if ever, produced so 
magic-lantern-like an impression of real- 
ity. One is the more surprised to find how 
skillfully they elude the memory. Out of 
all these 131 stories there is not more than 
a dozen of which a normal memory can 
recall the features, and numerous as the 
characters are to which we have been in- 
troduced, there are certainly not half a 
dozen which we can differentiate. 

Mr. Le Gallienne then points out what 
he fancies are the reasons for such forget- 
fulness, but his theories need not be en- 
tered into here for the reason that we 
fancy very few readers will agree with his 
verdict. Fond as many of us are of the 
Kipling of the short stories, and often as 
we read and reread them, we might, per- 
haps, be glad to have such "' glorified anec- 
dotes,” as Mr. Le Gallienne calls them, 
come to us with all the effectiveness of 
“another story.” 

As has been said before, Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s concluding chapter is the most im- 
portant portion of his criticism. In it he 
goes into Mr. Kipling’s general significance 
and the influence he has and is exerting. 
He thinks if the latter were the poet and 


etory-teller and nothing more, a book about 


The work, whic 
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him at this period of his history would be 
entirely unnecessary Since the “ Reces- 
sional,”’ however, and other poems of that 
character, he has really become a great 
national influence. 

Le Gallienne admits that Kipling has 
made the world understand what India is, 
and the burden of its maintenance, and 
that he has completely aroused English im- 
perlalism, but he claims that the men who 
won India might have been trusted to keep 
it without literary assistance. But his fun- 
damental estimate of Kipling is that he is 
responsible for the ‘“‘ Tory reaction "’ above 
referred to, and that he is to be held ac- 
countable fora certain glorification of war, 
a loosing of human cruelty. That of all 
living Englishmen Mr. Kipling is most 
thoroughly responsible—although not the 
creator—of a condition of public opinion: 

Corresponding in no small degree to the 
present contempt in France for the intel- 
lectuals—that is, for those who regard hu- 
man life as something more 
force, brutal rivalries, and brute pleas- 
ures—we are in the thick of one of the most 
cynically impudent triumphs of the Philis- 
tines the world has seen. Ali that should 
be meant by civilization is a mock. 


once kindly fields of literature are be- 


neath the heels of a set of literary rough } 
All the nobler and gentler instincis 

of men and women are ridiculed as senti- | 
mentality. All the hard-won gains of nine- | 


riders. 


teenth century philosophers are thrown to 


the winds; and for the minor ameliorations | 


of science we have to pay with the most 
diabolical development of the foul art of 
war, * * * Mr. Kipling’s is not a lonely 


voice crying to-day what all will feel to- | 
He is the voice of the tide at its | 
Yet if the mood creates the voice, | 


morrow. 
height. 
the voice powerfully reinforces the mood. 
There is a captaincy in expression, and 
such is the respensibility of the voice. 
Myr. Le Gallienne’s greatest objection to 
Kipling the writer, then, may be said to lie 
in the fact that he, more powerfully and 
convincingly than any one else of the age, 
has voiced the physical force ideal, as the 
former calls it, with all its accompanying 
brutality. Le Gallienne, it is true, often 


pays a tribute to gifts undoubtedly great, | 


which he acknowledges Mr. Kiping pos- 
sesses, allowing, too, that the latter’s sto- 
ries often enforce the old-fashioned vir- 
tues—the performance of duty, stoic ac- 
ceptance of unavoidable ills, 
cleanly and cheerful living. He also thinks 
Kipling one of the few real humorists of 
the age, allowing as well that the latter’s 
vitality and its many-sidedness is a delight. 
But: 


Who, knowing what war is—and none 
knows better than Mr. Kipling—shall de- 
liberately glorify war, horrible always, but 
ten times more horrible to-day, however 
brilliantly, humorously, persuasively, he 
does it, is an enemy of society, and the 
more brilliantly he does it the greater is 
his crime. * * As a writer, Mr. Kip- 
ling is a delight; as an influence, he is a 

. Of course the clock of time is not 
to be set back by slg ten times as great 
as Mr. Kipling’s. he great world move- 
ment will still go on, moving surely, if 
slowly, and with occasional relapses in the 
direction which it has always taken, from 
brute force to spirtual-enlargement. But 
there are influences which speed it along 
and others that retard. It is to be regret- 
ted that Mr. Kipling’s influence should be 
one of those that retard. 

It will be seen, then, that Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne, while he may fail according to 
many Kiplingites, to do full justice to Kip- 
ling’s genius, style, and manner of expres- 
sion, yet his main objections to the latter 
are seen to be based on strictly ethical 
grounds, and the present book mainly 
valuable as a comparison of the two stand- 
ards which Mr. Le Gallienne claims they 
severally represent, the book, for this rea- 
son, not falling into exactly the same 
class as other so-called critical apprecia- 
tions of Kipling so far published. 
frontispiece is a very striking portrait of 
Kipling, with a somewhat emblematical 
background, and the book a thoroughly 
well-printed and artistically bound vol- 
ume, 

It only remains to speak of John Lane's 
Bibliography, which adds so much to the 
interest of the book. In an introductory 
note the latter says: 

It is difficult 
more exciting to 
than Kiplingana. 


the 


Mr. Kipling’s juvenilia 


were numerous and interesting, from the | 
contributions to his school magazine, which | 


he edited, (hence, perhaps, his recent good- 
natured contribution to, The Horsmonden 
Budget,) to the privately printed opuscula 
of his family and himself. Parallels occur 
in the productions of the juvenile Rossettis, 
from the Polidori Press, and the youthful 
productions of Robert Louis Stevenson. We 
do not learn that Mr. Kipling made illus- 
trations or decorations for his own book- 
lets, but then, of course, he had a master 
of design in his father, Mr. J. 
Kipling, whose care for the externals of 
his son's work, begun so early, has lasted 
up to the magnificent collected edition, and 
this devotion to one another of father and 
son is one of the most beautiful features 
in modern literary annals. The bibliog- 
rapher has much sport in finding out the 
whys and wherefores of the first editions 
of the Indian Railway Library. 


The bibliography includes carefully made 
eollations of the individual books both of 
the first, and the points of difference in 
later editions; books relating to Kipling, 
uniform editions, prose and verse, (with the 
place and date of issue,) not yet published 
in book form, and separate indexes to short 
stories and poems so reissued. 

All well-written bibliographies of authors 
in whom we are much interested are fas- 
cinating reading for those to whom such 
lists make appeal, and the present biblio- 
graphy is not only well made, but also the 
first serious attempt at such listing of Kip- 
ling’s work so far issued in book form, 
although the “Kipling Guide Book,” 
Monkshood's ‘‘ Appreciation,”’ and Charles 
Eliot Norton's “ Biographical Sketch” all 
contain partial bibliographies. Mr. B. D. 
North and Mr. Luther Livingston have also 
contributed—the one a bibliography and the 
other bibliographical articles on Kipling— 
to the New York magazines. 

A novel by Countess Loveau de Cha- 
vanne, entitled ‘ Ouirda; or, The American 
Gold Regilding the Coronets of Europe,” 
will be published June 1 by Drexel Biddle. 

‘Is said to be more or less 


Feat deep 


than brute | 


The | 


as well as | 





The | 


to conceive of anything | 
true bibliographer | 





Lockwood | 





A New Novel by 
ELIZABETH KNIGHT TOMPKINS. 


The Things that Count. 


No. 43 in the Hudson Library. 


12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


In her well-known graphic stylz, Miss Tompkins has made a strong and vivid 


study of a character hitherto not delineated in American fiction. 


Her heroine is an 


indolent young woman of small means, who lives by visiting the houses of wealthy 


friends. 
character is cleverly told. 


The story of her regeneration through her affection for a man of strong 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Her Majesty. 


“Nothing was ever more 


realistic than this entirely 


A Romance of To-Day. 16°, $1.00; paper, 50 cts, 


ideal story, and the 


romance is as artistic as the realism.’’—The Evangelist. 


The Broken Ring. 16°, $1.00; paper, 5@ cts. 


“A romance of war and love in royal life, pleasantly written and cleverly 


composed for melodramatic effect in the end.” 


Independent. 


“A fine, pure, and sweet story.”—Boston Transcript. 


The Angel of Clay. 


By WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE, author of “The Song Life of a 


Sculptor,” etc. 


With illustrations by A. B. WENZELL. 16°, $1.25. 


“THE ANGEL OF CLAY is written in the fluent style that distinguishes all 


of Mr. Partridge’s literary work, and 


certain phases~in the art life of New York. 
Mr. Partridge, unlike many novelists, dealt with 


it gives a carefully 


executed study of 
By taking a sculptor for his hero, 
material with which he was 


thoroughly familiar, The book is essentially the work of the idealist.’’—Literary 


World. 


New Books. 


Ready May 19th. 


The Apostles’ Creed. 


By ARCHIBALD Hopkins. The Apostles’ Creed, and an analysis of its 


clauses, with reference to their credibility. 


12°, $1.25. 


William Watson Andrews. 


A Religious Biography. With Extracts from 
Prepared by his brother, SamugeL J. ANDREWS, 


Writings. 


other 
“ The 


his Letters and 


author of 


Life of Our Lord Upon Earth,” “ Christianity and Anti-Christianity,” etc. 


8°, with portrait, $1.50. 


Treatment by Hypnotism and Suggestion. 


Being a revised and enlarged edition of ‘‘ Psycho-Therapeutics.” 
Luoyp TucKEY, member of the Medico-Psychological Association. 


$3.00 


By C. 
8°, net, 


In preparing this new and enlarged edition of ‘ Psycho-Therapeutics ” 
it was deemed by the author advisable to substitute for the former purely 
scientific title, a title that should indicate the interest this work has for 
the general reader as well as for the practitioner. 


G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 icorcn sx: Sains, London. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


ATH COMEDY 


A NOVEL 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 
Authors of “The Pride of Jennico,” etc. 


“LOVE GILDS THE SCENE AND 


WOMAN GUIDES THE 


PLAT” 


The scene of the story is the fashionable resort of the Spa of Bath, and 
the time, the second half of the eighteenth century. 

Mistress Kitty Bellairs, the reigning belle and the prettiest woman in Bath, finds ber 
friend, Lady Standish, the newly wedded wife of Sir Fasper, in tears, because of ber busband’s 


indifference and neglect. 


does so with some exciting and unexpected results. 


“ Make bim jealous,” says the vivacious Kitty, and Lady Standish 


These are told by the authors ina style 


so witty and polished that they recall to the mind of the readzr the greatest masterpiece in this 


Jield. 


The tale is bright, graceful, and lively, and there is little description in 
the text—most of which is action and dialogue, making, however, a perfect 
picture of the fashionable life of Bath in its joyous days. 


Extraordinary care was taken with the typography and other details of 


manufacture of this book. 


The cover was suggested by Mr. Castle. 


Size 4% x74 inches, cloth, 314 pages, $1.50. 


Frederick A.Stokes Company 


trated by Ivan Peronet Thompson. The 
Countess is the daughter of Capt. Henry 
John Benson, United States Navy, cousin 
of BE. F. Benson, author of ‘ Dodo” and 
“Mammon & Co.,"” and widow of Count 
Loveau de Chavanne, who died in Paris 
some six years ago, having spent the mag- 
nificent fortune that his wife brought him 


through marriage. The author dedicates 
fees book to the pouns women of America, 
warning them to avoid matrimonial alli- 
ances with foreign nobility. Among the 
subscribers for the first edition of the book 
are Admiral Dewey, Capt. Charles D. Sigs- 
bee, Mr. Joseph Jefferson, and Mr, Thomas 
L. Hicks, Postmaster of Philadelphia. 


The members of certain literary societies 
who have heard Virginia Niles Leeds’s 
story, “ Boy Rough Rider," read by the 
author or others, will be glad to learn that 
the tale is published in the current num- 
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CONAN DOYLE’S 
New Book 


The Green Flag 


And Other Stories of War and Sport. 


PUBLISHED NEXT SATURDAY. 
BY 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS and Co., 


141-155 EAST 25TH 8T., NEW YORK. 
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nature as truly 
oat 


THE LITERARY MARKET IN THE. 


SOUTH. 

The education and upraising of the col- 
ored race in the South is not a matter of 
political interest alone, but has a concern 
also for the writers and publishers of 
books, magazines, and newspapers, al- 
though their interest is and for years 
or, perhaps, centuries must be faint and 
far off. The South is very far from being 
a barren field in respect to the production 
of literature. The names of writers emi- 
nent in the past and in the present confer 
distinction upon that part of the Repub- 
lic which lies south of the old Mason 
and Dixon’s line. A literature that gives 
refreshment by its feeling of locality and 
js sensibly impressed with the qualities 
of a genius peculiar to the soil and en- 
vironment has made the English-read- 
ing world the debtor of the Southern 
States. But it cannot be said that the 
habit of book buying and book reading 
has perceptibly advanced in any except 
a few favored parts of those States. 

In any Southern city a condition of dis- 
couragement immediately confronts the 
publisher of a book, periodical, or news- 
paper in the fact that half or more than 
half of the population of the region to 
which he appeals fs unable to read. A 
city of fifty thousand people in the 
South is therefore, from the publisher’s 
point of view, no more profitable as a 
field than a city of half the size in a 
Northern State; not so promising, in 
fact, for the proportion of white illiter- 
is greater. In theory, the working 
out of the policy of making the right of 
suffrage the reward offered for a quali- 
fying degree of education should provide 
a remedy not only for the evils of the 


acy 


present plan of suppressing the colored 
but for the conditions from 
which the publishing interest suffers in 
the South. But it requires a pretty ro- 


vote, also 


bust belief in the capacity of the race 


for progress in education and intelligence 
to warrant any prediction of betterment 
in the literary market that 
would have any practical interest for 
publishing houses now in existence. 

The gravest aspect of the matter, how- 


Southern 


ever, is not the providing of a profitable 


market for publishers, which it must be | 
conceded is a consummation too remote | 


The 
we 


to permit us to determine its value. 


vital truth comes into view when 


look at the reforms proposed by ex-Gov. 
That 
truth is that the colored men will never 


MacCorkle the other way about. 


be able to vote with Intelligence or be- 
come a worthy addition to the electorate 
until they do, in fact, become readers of 
books This 
tinctly discouraging view, but it is the 


and newspapers. is a dis- 
sound view, and it serves as a safeguard 
the mistake of sanguine 
belief in the immediate efficacy of the 
plan of educating the negro. The 
indeed, South 


be very glad to count all the negro votes 


against a too 
time 
will, come when the will 
that can be cast as a means of preserv- 
Na- 
tion, and she must obviously try to in- 
struct the 
of 


in order that the horrors of negro su- 


ing her political importance in the 


negro to vote with some 


gree intelligence and discrimination 


premacy may be averted. But we may as 
well face the fact that until the propor- 
of black 
in the outhern States nas been materially 
reduced it will 
that 
be called a boon. 


tion both and white illiteracy 


sense universal suffrage there can 
In other words, the in- 
telligent use of the ballot is going to de- 
pend upon and keep even pace with the 
growth of the literary market. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST REALISM. 
In his interesting and suggestive little 


speech at the joint dinner of the Na- 


tional Sculpture Society and the Society | 


of Mural Painters Mr. Howells toc’: oc- 


casion to brandish once more his famil- | 


far gonfalon. He said: 

When I see people reading the nine hun- 
dred and ninety-ninth thousand of the lat- 
est historical romance my heart sinks; but 
my faith that, when some 


1 do not lose 


de- | 


be only Fi academic | 
nly in an academic | his death 


} 
r 





| And the 


-ninth thousand. 

Doubtless these are dark days for the 
realists, whom only a few years ago the 
cultivated public were relying upon for 
their amusement of odd hours. As they 
would say in Wall Street, there is a 
marked depression in “ realistics."”. What 
Stevenson, to cite a writer who is doubt- 
less a “black beast” to Mr. How-lis, 
called “ the curate and tea party novel” 
is for the time suppressed and over- 
whelmed under the flood of historical 
melodrama. Probably Mr. Howells him- 
self is not so much concerned in this in 
his capacity of artist as he is in his ca- 
pacity of evangelist. His audience, fit 
and by no means few, is concerned with 
his manner as well as with his matter, 
and will not fail to follow him, even 
when he is chronicling small beer, for the 
sake of the delightful way in which he 
does it, as Stevenson doubtless did, and 
as Mr. Howells ought correspondingly to 
follow, with a craftsman’s sympathy, 
Stevenson when Stevenson is chronicling 
gore and flames. 

The public which is now conspicuously 
partial, as Mr. Howells complains, to 
historical melodrama, really always was. 
It did not take to fiction as an exposition 
of life, but as an escape from life, and 
the works which enabled the reader to 
transcend the circumstances of his act- 
ual lot were always the most “ popular.” 
We expect they will always continue to 


be. But the artistic realist did not so | 


much mind the effusions of the inartistic 
romanticist. We suspect that what makes 
the heart of Mr. Howells to “ sink’”’ over 
the current historical romances, while 
he endured with equanimity the vogue 
of their predecessors in the days of Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Jr., or even of “ Albatross” 
and Miss or Mrs. Libbey, is that they 
are so very much better done. The later 
writers to whom fiction is an escape from 
life, and who are circulating so largely, 
have more or less acquired the art of 
writing and by their technique come into 
a competition with the artistic realist, 
whereas their predecessors did nothing 
of the kind. 

Mr. Howells paid a compliment to the 
President of the Sculpture Society, as 
pretty as it was deserved, in praising 
the “Indian Hunter” in Central Park. 
This he was able to do and at the same 
time to stick to his peint of view, by in- 
sisting upon regarding the work of art 


in question as primarily a “ document,” | 


the memorial of a vanished race. He 
might perhaps say that the sculptor of 
this group reported human nature as 
truly as the sculptor of the welcoming 
“ Victory,” impossibly winged, and of the 
impossible surrounding sea-horses, so in- 
sulting to realism, that crown the Naval 
Arch “reported it falsely.” 
uistry could the Victory be represented 
as a ‘“‘document.” So far as subject 
matter goes, the two works, both by the 


By no cas- 


same sculptor, might be taken to repre- 
sent respectively the “ realistic’ and the 
ideals in sculpture. What 


‘romantic 


| they have in common is the art of the 


that 
makes them valuable, and what makes, 


presentation. Perhaps is 


likewise, a work of fiction valuable, 


whether it be an exposition of life or a 


| refuge from life, a modern realistic novel 


” 


or a “ historical romance. 


NOT EXACTLY A SPECIALIST. 
There has recently been erected in the 
United Church at New 
Haven memory of 
inscription 


Congregational 

tablet 
Roger The 
flanked at the four corners by the shields 


a bronze in 


Sherman. is 


respectively of the Colony of Connecti- ; 
' He simply sticks to his idea that Shaks- 


cut, the State of Connecticut, the United 
States, and the University of Yale, since 


to all of these Roger Sherman rendered | 


signal service. The inscription reads: 
1721 In Memory of Roger Sherman 
A member of this Church from 1761 until 
He served this City as its first 
Yale College as its Treasurer 
The colony and state as an assistant and 
judge of the Superior Court and the Su- 
preme Court of Errors 
The United States as a member of every 
Congress from 1774 to 170938 

When he died a Senator 

One of the Committee which,drew up the 
Declaration of Independence 
One of that which reported 
of Federation 

Of the Convention 
tional Constitution 


Mayor, 


the Articies 


that framed the Na- 


American liberty. 
This 


jurist, 


of 
administrator, 


is the record a statesman, 


and 


a 
an one is 
tempted to ask where he got the training 
fitting him for eminence in pursuits of 
such high character. The 


particularly pertinent in these days when 


question is 


great novelist divines how to report human | Some of our educators seem to hold that 


1793 | 


signer of these three charters of | 





| old arguments, based on the idea of ig- 
| norant and unimaginative persons, that 
what | 


| 
resort to 





i 


a lad should begin to confine himself at 
eighteen or twenty to the study of the 
calling in which he hopes to attain suc- 
cess at forty or fifty. It is a question not 
without bearing on the discussion to 
which we alluded last week in connec- 
tion with the article of Prof. Miinster- 
berg. 

As a matter of fact, Roger Sherman 
had practically no training whatever for 
the particular lines in which he gained 
so noble a name. Had he sought such 
training or had his parents sought it for 
him there was little or none to be had in 
the colonies in the second quarter of ‘the 
eighteenth century, in which his boy- 
hood and young manhood were passed. 
There is no sign, moreover, that any 
particular training was even contem- 
plated. Up to the age of twenty-two the 
young man was a shoemaker in a little 
town near Boston. Then he removed to 
New Milford, Conn,, and joined a broth- 
er in keeping a small store there. At the 
age of twenty-four we-find him appoint- 
ed Surveyor of the town and engaged in 
making the astronomical calculations for 
an almanac published in New York. 
Clearly here was sign of unusual mental 
activity and ability, but no sign of the 
direction it was afterward to take. It 
was not until 1754, at the age of thirty- 
three, that Roger Sherman was admitted 
to the practice of the law in the Colonial 
courts, 

From that time his advancement was 
rapid. He gained a place on the bench 
of the Court of Common Pleas in 1759, 
five years after his admission to the bar, 
and he remained on the bench for thirty 
years, filling in the meanwhile the im- 
portant offices and performing the serv- 
ices so simply and admirably set forth in 
the inscription of the memorial tablet. 
If such a career has any lesson for these 
days, it is that there is much virtue in 
the training that comes from the free 
struggle of an eager mind, strong will, 
and sound character, with conditions not 
too favorable. For this there has as yet 
been discovered no sure substitute. The 
education that seeks to provide one is 
likely to furnish more “ advantages” 
than results. 





SHAKESPEARE IS STILL SHAKE. 
SPEARE. 

If the William Shakespeare or Shaks- 
per of Stratford-on-Avon and London, 
whom the civilized world, barring a few 
restless malcontents, has known of and 
revered for two centuries and three- 
quarters as the author of the greatest | 
body of dramatic poetry in the English 
language, and as, probably, the greatest 
poet ever born, was not really the author 





of the plays, then the writer who can 
strip his memory of its undeserved hon- 
ors, and place the credit of the work 
where it belongs, will be a benefactor of 
mankind and will be joyfully hailed as 
such. But it will not do to keep on re- 
peating the statements of the silly Ba- 


conians and their imitators, or to air the 


genius can be taught in schools, and that 


great poets must have much academic 
training. 

The newest anti-Shakespeare book, Mr. 
William H. Not 


Shakespeare,” a bit of new 


Edwards's “ Shaksper 
not 


It 


throws 
light on the subject. is not sounder 
or more than Prof. T. W. 
White's “Our English which 
it resembles in its-assumpjion that the | 


convincing 


Homer,’ 





Shakespeare plays were written by many 
But Mr. 
3aconian nor the advocate of any other | 
of 


authors, Edwards is neither a 


Elizabethan or group Elizabethans. 
of Stratford, 
producing and 
not 
argues 
at 
ignorant, vulgar fellow, 


a fortune 
in Lon- 
been 


per who made 


acting in plays 
have 

this 

and 


could 
He 
not write 


don, possibly 
that 


all 


a 
poet. Shaksper 
could was a low, | 
He denies that 
there is a bit of evidence that any play 
Shakespeare's was_ever acted 
of William 
in the 
the 
to 


for some malicious reason unspeci 


called 
the 
contends that 
First Folio 
attributed 


in 
He 
publication of the 


lifetime Shaksper. 


plays were deliberately 


this objectionable person 
d. 


When any piece of Shakespearean evi- 


fie 


ile 


dence cannot be brushed away without 
Mr. 
shows that he can be conjectural as the 
ingenious of the 
the famous 


stares him in the 


mere conjecture Edwards 


most commentators. 


| 
For instance, signet ring | 
| 


face. He boldly says 
that the ring was a bogus thing manu- | 


factured and thrown in the Stratford 





} can be 


| tle scene is crammed 


| Herbert 


churchyard to be found there. “ Who 
did this?” he asks. We echo him, Who, 
indeed? 

In fact, in spite of Mr. Edwards, 
Shakespeare is still Shakespeare. There 
is a great deal of smartness in his book, 
however, and it will hurt no one to read 
it. Mr. Edwards has read much Shake- 
spearean literature, and he writes clearly 
and forcibly. He is evidently very much 
in earnest. His book (published in Cin- 
cinnati by the Robert Clarke Company) 
is likely to interest and amuse many per- 
sons. If it increases the number of in- 
telligent and painstaking students of 
Shakespeare it will serve a good purpose, 


THE NOVEL OF ANTIQUITY. 

There is a fine flow of fiction dealing 
with the antique world at the present 
time. It seems quite unnecessary to ask 
the reason of this. In the first place 
“Quo Vadis” had a “‘ phenomenal” suc- 
cess. That was sufficient to set the mills 
of ancient fiction to work. No one has 
ever written a successful novel without 
a host of imitators. The usual belief is 
that the field is the secret of the success, 
Therefore, if a man start the ball with 
a novel of life in South Africa, look out 
for a rush of information in the form of 
stories about that part of the world. It 
is, therefore, safe to say that the suc- 
cess of “Quo Vadis" was one of the 
principal influences which led to the 
present series of novels dealing with the 
life of the ancients. 

Another cause is the fact that the life 
of the ancient peoples was what Gov. 
Roosevelt would call strenuous. At any 
rate it is the strenuous part of it which 
has chiefly been preserved for us by the 
historians of the The pages of 
Livy, Tacitus, Caesar, and Sallust teem 
with accounts of great battles, and there 
is no more stirring piece of history in ex- 
istence than Xenophon’s account of the 
retreat of his army, nor anywhere in lit- 


time. 


erature a more inspiring picture than 
that which was formed when “the ten 
thousand smote their shields together 
and cried, ‘ Thalassa! thalassa! the sea! 
At the present moment the 


the sea: 
populace is intent on the novel of action 
and incident. Where can material for 
such works be found better than in the 
history of people whose life was full of 
conflicts and deeds of heroism? 
Unfortunately most of the delvers in 
the antique have of late been suffering 
from what might be called Neronitis, 
That was also caught from “ Quo Vadis.” 
But there are other admirable periods 
the history of the to say 
nothing of the Greeks, in inci- 
dents fit the of the 


most popular style of contemporaneous 


Romans, 
fruitful 


manufacture 


in 
for 


For those who desire to see what 
in the way of making a 
novel of incident out of an episode in the 
history could afford 
more interesting the old- 
time favorite, ‘‘ The Roman Traitor,” by 
Here is a novel 


novel. 
done 
of Rome nothing 
reading than 


Henry William Herbert. 


| in which character drawing and the op- 


erations of cha-acter run side by side 


with the most thrilling incidents. Cicero, 


and Cato and Catiline, Lentulus and 


Cethegus, and the fair, frail Fulvia, who 


saved Rome, are drawn in bright, one 


might say dazzling, colors, while the bat- 
and 
the 


full of action 


contains horror enough to satisfy 


most gory mind. 

Now there are plenty of other episodes 
in Roman history suitable for treatment 
in fiction. They have not all been em- 
ployed. 


tages as the Catilinian conspiracy did to 


And they offer the same advan- 


namely, splendid action, plenti- 


ful incident, and characters ready to 


hand. Here is an opportunity for the as- 
piring novelist. And i is really quite pos- 
sible that Marius, the plebeian avenger, 
would be quite as pleasing a personage 
in his active way as Marius, the Epicu- 
rean, 
A POET’S EXQUISITE PROSE. 
To those who 
poetry, the little 


Edward 


his 
the 


have always loved 


devoted to 


Sill, 


volume 


of Rowland recently 


~d 
a 


prose 
columns, will 
If pos 


exquisite 


in these 
doubk 


review appeal 


with force idle, Sill's 


prose is even more than is his 


verse. 
A 
tainirg 


short introduction to the volume, 
to 


letters 


con- 


in addition other 


ot 


matter, a 


familler to his friends, 


Sill's 
character. 


in 15841, 


number 


gives delightful glimpses of person- 


ality and force of 3orn at 


Windsor, Conn., he wus graduated 


from Yale College in 1861, going thence to 


Calitornia, where he into business, 


but in 1867 he returned to the Last, and 


went 
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intending to enter the caine studied 
for a while at the Divinity School of Harv- 
ard University. Shortly afterward his plans 
were altered, and Mr. Sill married and 
came to New York to live, devoting him- 
self to literature, translating Rau's Mozart, 
and tringing out his first volume of poems, 
as holding an editorial pesition on 
York Evening Mail. Feeling, 
that he possessed a _ peculiar 
power of stimulating the minds of students, 
recognizing fact that his health 
would be better on the Pacific C« Sill 
took a position In the Oakland High School 
accepted 
the 


as well 
The New 
however, 


and the 


past, 


in 1871, remaining there until he 
the Chair of English Literature in 
University of California. 1883 Sill re- 
sigffed his position that he might be able 
more thoroughly to lit- 
erature, settling in the Cuya- 
Falls, Ohio, where, 
died in 1887. 

the 
from crowded centres, 


In 


to devote himself 
Village of 
hoga after a_ brief 
illness, he 

Leading 
mote 
ful in its outward happenings as such life 
Mr. Sill was to all 


great movements and 


of his life 
and unevent- 


greater part re- 


was, yet always close 
the 


moral circles, 


in intellectual 
all the leading 
His work was 


as well as to 
events of the great world 
frequently to be 
lightful ‘* Contributors’ 
lantic Monthly: 
articles in 


always de- 
The At- 
he sometimes having three 


found in the 
Club" of 
or four short a single number, 
and it finding this 
sort of table-talk so admirably suited to 
his genius, his papers called forth 
responses than did those of any other con- 
tributor. 


is said that readers, 


more 


The most charming quality-of his nature 
was his friendliness, which led him to give 
unceasingly to others and to take the keen- 
est delight in comrades. 1t was this spirit 
of sharing his goods which made him ex- 
amine himself as he examrned nature and 
literature and music, and unhesitatingly 
deliver the result in terms of whimsical, 
earnest, and unreserved confession. He 
had an unquenchable curiosity, but it was 
so utterly devoid of envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness that it never ex- 
cited those elements in others, and made 
him a sort of lay confessor to many souls. 
And when he came to announce freely the 
results of his scrutiny, he made them so 
impersonal that the most prying neighbor 
could not have detected their origin, yet so 
graphic and shrewd that they were not lost 
in vague generalities, 


Sill's letters are charming, both in their 
tone and in the variety of subjects touched 
upon. They are full, too, of clever little 
sayings, as, for instance, that one of the 
many disadvantages of letters as a voice 
between friends is that they represent a 
particular mood, rather than the writer as 
a whole. Again, to the same friend, short- 
ly after returning from a good orchestral 
concert, we find him writing of the splen- 
dor of brass, which, properly played, 
effective: “How it winds and winds into 
one's very ego, and tangles itself up with 


is so 


the emotions and passions, and soars up 
with them. The wood sings all around one, 
the strings wail and implore to us, but the 
brass enters and carries one off bodily.” 
Besides containing the most delightful lit- 
tle bits on books, art, ations, and life 
in general, the letters most valuable 
as a revelation of Sill’s delightful person- 
ality, and send us to the contents of the 
book itself with the mcst pleasurable an- 
ticipations. A large portion of the con- 
tents of the volume is the 
“ Contributors’ Club,”’ although it includes 
Atlantic from 
published on the Pacific Coast, 
ers are papers which have been read, 
not printed. 

This modest looking volume of about 400 
small delightful 
matter that it is impossible the 
temptation to call to 
the perfection of Sill's style and the charm 
of his subjects. It hardly matters what 
the title of his papers are; they will be 
found of unusual interest as showing the 
man's many-sidedness and consequent con- 
trol of a wide range of subjects. We find 
him writing of nature in all its aspects— 
“A Rhapsody of Clouds"’ and “ The Red 
Leaves on the Snow"; writing of 
literature and criticism, ‘‘ Shakespeare's 
Prose,’ ‘‘An Impression of Balzac,” and 
“German Lyric Versus French,” 
now writing, and writing well, on music, 
“The Management of the Mind While 
Hearing Music,’ and ‘Can Tunes Be In- 
herited?”’ in addition to many other papers 
on subjects such as psychology, ethics, 
education, and life, most charm- 
ing of all, a few which are not so easily 
classed. 

It is hard where all is so unusually pleas- 
ing to particularize, but one of the most 
charming papers in the whole book is the 
one called “ Books of Refuge.” Up to 
forty a man seeks pleasure, after forty he 
shuns pain, is the old adage with which 
the paper opens, Sill claiming that as we 
grow older we find certain books acquir- 
ing a greater and greater value as offer- 
ing us a harbor of refuge when the mind's 
barometer begins to fall, and our moods 
are far from being rose-colored. 

At the start Mr, Sill divides all books of 
refuge, as he calls them, into three dis- 
tinct classes. The first class, although 
simply good pour passer le temps, are in- 
valuable for certain moods, exerting pre- 
cisely the opposite spent that the author 

" attributes: 


as." Sie 


voca 
are 


drawn from 


papers and essays papers 
while oth- 


but 


pages contains so much 


to resist 


renewed attention 


again 


Poetry 


and, 


| of himself: 


| braces the 











bacco, *‘ the lighted pipe serving to arrest 
and make tangible the passing moment.” 
Mr. Sill says each of us will have his own 
pet volumes for this purpose, according to 
individual temperament and One 
will choose the book of travel; to another, 
the chain of a plot to keep 
one’s mind away from its own for 
which purpose a novel of like 
Reade’s or Black's or Clark Russell's, will 
be best, or the like 
Dickens's, To old 
ballads and romances or Chaucer and the 
lighter of Shakespeare the 
strongest appeal, while find 
in the Elizabethan best 
refuge. Again, the novels of the 
elder Dumas, 


taste, 


is necessary 
trials, 
adventure, 
novel of caricature, 
another temperament, 
plays make 
another may 
dramatists his 
to many, 
for example, will best serve 
the purpose of taking him completely out 
lightly they fillip the 
slow-jogging hours of a dull evening, and 
with lie back, 
on the virile author's secure 


“ How 


what abandon we may so 


to speak, mas- 
tery 
of 


probable characters. 


of the planetary and cometary orbits 


his always impossible but never im- 


A second class of books of refuge em- 


against our bad ‘ quarter hours" by brac- 


ing our moral tone and philosophical hero- 
ism. These books Mr. Sill tells us— 


Are not so much remedies for the pres- 
ent attack, perhaps, as preventatives of 
such in the future. They are the books 
which make a man ashamed of caring 
whether he be happy or not; which present 
anew the higher aims and better estimates 
of life. Such are the ruminations of the 
old stoics, and “Sartor Resartus,"’ and 
“The Conduct of Life," and Wordsworth, 
and the later poetry of Longfellow, and the 
great autobiographies. 


But the third class, Mr. Sill thinks in 
many respects the most valuable of all— 
the books which their very largeness 
of scope, make our own small joys and sor- 
rows, the good and the bad days of our life, 
and the varying states of our individual 
mind or fortune, dwindle into insignifi- 
cance. 


by 


Their votce appeals every case from 
die kleine to die grosse welt. Their motives 
and judgments are no longer those of our 
iehrjahre, but those of our wanderjahre. 
If in French literature Dumas represents 
the pass-in-time species, George Sand may 
be taken as representative of this self-ob- 
literating species. Such also is Turgenieff, 
and such is Goethe. Of our English writ- 
ers; George Eliot belongs to this class, and 
Landor, and the great historians, and 
Browning, and, again, Shakespeare in his 
deeper dramas. For all these are writers 
who see the world so large, and feel life so 
deep and full, that from their plane we 
watch only the rolling globe, and see not at 
all our own little diminished speck of per- 
sonality. 


Were it not for the fact that space for- 
bids, we should like to @well upon many 
other of Sill’s delightful papers, such, for 
instance, as “The Bread and Butter Mo- 
ments,’ wherein he cleverly depicts our 
insensibility, at times, to the most beauti- 
ful the 
inimitable sarcasm and Insight of a paper 
called ‘‘The Nouveau Cultivé,” In fact, 
turn where will in this little volume, 
we are struck by the pregnancy of now a 


or sublime spectacles; or upon 


we 


paragraph, now a sentence, or perhaps it 
may be simply a word or phrase which so 
perfectly represents its author's thought, 
that Mr. Sill’'s volume should come to be 
regarded as a “‘ dipable book "’—one which 
can be at any time, 
with profit to the reader, as well as a vol- 
ume wherein we are sure of finding some 
little bit to suit our every mood. 

This latter qualification is certainly one 
of the ways in which we can test a book's 
real value. Many a volume, in fact most 
well written books—only excluding those 
that make no direct appeal to our indi- 
vidual taste or temperament—will be found 


to fall under Mr. Sill's first classification; 


opened anywhere, 


| but as all well written books of essays con- 
| 


much of their author's 
become largely 
the present volume may be 


classification—"' those 


of 
personality, 
biographical, 
put in his second 
which present anew the higher aims and 
better estimates of life.” 

Mr. Sill's book, it is true, has only to be 
known to make its own way, but it is a 
feeling that it might, amid the 
books constantly pouring from our presses, 
notice of many whom it 
would prove a treasure, which has prompt- 
ed us to call renéwed attention its 
charm, and incidentally to thank the man 
in the office of The Atlantic Monthly (or 
was it some other man) who suggested the 
printing of it. 


tain necessity 


and so auto- 


stream of 
to 


escape the 


to 





Rudyard Kipling’s First Appearance 
in America, 


To The New York Times Saturday Revtew: 

I have recently picked up a book by 
Rudyard Kipling that I believe marks his 
first published appearance in America, 
Possibly some of your readers can tell me if 
this be so. The title reads: 

“In Black and White,”’ by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Published by A. H. Wheeler & Co., 
Allahabad; Sampson, Low, Marston, Searle 
& Rivington, Limited; St. Durstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 

The gray paper cover is apparently from 
an engraved block, (signed Lahore,) and 
with the addition of ‘‘ A. H. Wheeler’s No. 
2° One Rupee Indian Railway Library. 
Price, 1 shilling; and also New York: 
Bromfield & Co., 658 Broadway.”’ Now, the 
Eek is certainly in the original sheets, al- 


agland not dated, but whether printed in 
undertake 





kind of book which fortifies us | 








MAY 19, 1900. 





| THE SEA - FARERS, 


By MARY GRAY MORRISON, 


isa novel of a New England sea- 

shore town, showing in two de- | 
scendants of the “ merchant princes” | 
various developments of the Puritan 
spirit in subsequent generations. A | 


most dtamatic portion of the story, 

full of color and adventure, deals | 
| 
| 


with a band of pirates in the Medi- 
terranean (captained by the son of 
one of the New England merchants | 
above mentioned) —the fact that pi- | * 
racy actually did exist as late as the 


| date of this tale being well authenti- | 


cated. ($1,25.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. | 


to say, and the probability is that Brom- | 
field & Co. imprinted a small edition with | 
their imprint. The first American appear- 
ance of anything of Kipling’s is given in 
The Book Buyer Bibliography as ‘ The 
Courting of Dinah Shadd, New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1890,"" while the first | 
English edition of ‘In Black and White "’ is | 
London, 1888. This being ine 


and | 
there being simultaneous issues (apparently) 
of the book of Allahabad, London and New 
York, isn't it safe to assume that we must 
make an addition to the bibliography? 
There is an interesting difference in the 
paging of my copy, the collation in The 
Book rer being given as 106 pages, and 
dedication 2 pages, while mine has 94 pages 
and the dedication pages 95 and 96. | 
It is, at all events, a mighty interesting 
book, with the introduction by Kadin { 
Bakar, Khitmatgar; the dedication ** To My | 
Most Deare Father,"’ and the following } 
table of contents: ‘ Dray Wara Yow Dee,” | 
“The Judgment of Dungara,”’ “* At Howli 
Thana, Gemini,"" “At Twenty-two,”’ ‘In 
Flood Time,"”’ “ The Sending of Dana Da,” 
and ‘On the City Wall.” 
GEORGE P. 
Rochester, N. Y., May 8, 


case 


HUMPHREY, 
1900. 


- 


Mrs, Croly on the Future of Wo- 


men’s Clubs. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Thank you very much for the copy of 
THe SATURDAY REVIEW containing the 
women's clubs article. The spirit was so 
different from that in which women’s club 
matters are usually discussed, that I wish I 
could address the “inner consciousness" 
which inspired the pen that wrote it. I will 
only say “Thank you.” 

The development of the club life of | 
women is a serious thing to some of us, 
and we watch with anxiety, now that it 
covers the country, to see whether, in its 
rapid growth and more complex charac- 
ter, it will be able to preserve its integrity; 
or whether it will become the prey of | 
propagandists, time servers, and self-seek- 
ers. JENNIE JUNE CROLY. 

New York, May 16, 1900. 


Librarians will be interested in the bi- | 
ennial meeting of the Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs which will be opened in Mil- 
waukee on Tuesday, June 5. A Bureau of 
Library Information, in charge of Miss 
Lutie Stearns, Secretary of the Wisconsin | 
Free Library Commission, will be estab- | 
lished in the Public Library of Milwaukee, 
and exhibits of many kinds have already | 
been arranged for. The Ladies’ Biennial 
Board wishes especially to impress upon 
visitors that all club exhibits—year books, 
calendars, banners, and clubhouse pictures— 
are to be sent to Mrs. Harry Pillsbury, Far- 
well Avenue, Milwaukee, and that Miss 
Stearns will be glad to receive any library 
exhibits of interest. It is expected that 
5,000 club women will attend this conven- 
tion from all parts of the United States. 





Herbert Spencer’s Biography. 
To The New York Times Saturday Revtew: 

In recent issues of THe Times SATURDAY 
REVIEW we note the two paragraphs you 
have printed about Mr. Macpherson’s book 
on Herbert Spencer, with which our name 
is connected. The first gave an incorrect 
and unfortunate impression that the book 
was a biography, which, of course, was 
not intended. The second, containing the 
dispatch from Mr. Herbert Spencer, saying 
that the title of the book had been pag 
by Mr. Macpherson, comes to us as sur- 
prise, as the book was brought to us wa 
mutual friend of both the author and Mr. 
Spencer. However, we trust no serious 
harm has been done, as the volume has not 
yet been published, but only set up and 
copyrighted in the interests of the author. 
We have now sent a dispatch to Mr. Spen- 
cer offering to follow his wishes entirely. 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 

New York, May 14, 1900. 


A Southern Publishing House. 

The B. F. Johnson Publishing Company of 
Richmond, Va., has just been reorganized 
upon an extensive scale, and now includes 
as shareholders many Southern and West- | 
ern authors, as well as business men all 
over the South. The promoters of = 
scheme are Messrs. Virginius Newton, E. 
T. D. Myers, John B. Purcell, John S8. 
Ellett, and Joseph Bryan. While no at- 
tempt has been made to form a co-opera- 
tive establishment between author and 
ublisher, yet the number ad a geoees in- 
erested in the new a is certainly 
s nificant. The broadening of the lines 
the house in question is apparently due 
to a desire on the part of the South to pro- 
gue its own school books, ese rye 


from the North be held to. be 
to South ier Pr 


call Unanimity of Opinion. 


The Voice 
of the People 


By ELLEN GLASGOW. 


paws iia wee 
Press. $1.50. 

fara MiSs GLASGOW has done 
two worthy things in 
worthy way in_ her 
novel, ‘The Voice of the Peo- 
| ple.’ She has presented fhe best 
| pictur é of Southern life we have ever 
seen ina work of fiction, and she 
| has made about the large picture 
of Nick Burr an impressive study 
of social problems i in the’ South.” 


very 


| —Review of Reviews, 


“ There is no exaggeration in 

saying that ‘The Voice of the 

eople’ is the best story of Southern 

| life since the war that has been writ- 
ten.”’—Buffalo Commercial. 

It is the most vivid and life- 

like portrayal of certain social 


'conditions that has yet oh 8 


| between the covers of a book.” 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


It is far and the best 
picture of Virginia life that has yet 


awa y 


| been written.” —A Correspondent. 


“ Miss Glasgow’s book is full 
of cleverness ; certainly it is the 
| best negro or Virginian that bas ap- 
peared, to my knowledge.’’—One 
of the Most Famous of American Au- 
thors, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & €0., 


16th St. and 4th Avenue, N. Y. 


= This is a book which should, by 
every right, sweep everything before 
it.”’—Boston Post. 


NATURE'S 


GARDEN, 


By NELTJE BLANCHAN, 
author of “ Bad Neighbors,” 


IS THE ONLY BOOK WHICH 
TELLS OF THE LIFE HISTO- 


| RIES OF FLOWERS AND THEIR 


WONDERFUL RELATIONS TO 
THEIR INSECT VISITORS. 


(5th Thousand. $3.00 net.) 


80 PLATES—32 in Color. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & C0. 


A Country 
Without Strikes, 


By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD, 


gives a graphic picture of the com- 
pulsory arbitration system in force in 
New Zealand, which has resulted so 
far in the complete prevention of la- 
bor troubles in the colony—to the 
entire satisfaction of both employers 
and employees. It is a study made 
on the ground—an original investi- 
gation. ($1.00 net.) 


(DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 


Publishers, New York. 


SAVROLA. © 


A Tale of the Revolution in Laurania 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
Crown 8vo; 350 pages, $1.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO 
Firth 4 


“91-98 Avenue, New York, 





With to-day the art season in New York 
virtually closes. The last of the. belated 
exhibitions, those of the Art Students’ 
League, the Press Artists’ League, and the 
Bociety of Landscape Painters will close, 
the first two at 11 o’clock this evening and 
the last next Saturday evening. The pict- 
ure sales are over until the Autumn; the 
@ealers, for the most part, are abroad, and 
the studios are daily more and more desert- 
ed. The 1st of June will see the usual Sum- 
mer quiet prevailing everywhere in art cir- 
cles in New York. 

*,* 

The same conditions of dullness that now 
exist in New York art circles prevail else- 
where throughout the country, where the 
art season, like that of New York, has this 
year been unusually prolonged. Artists aré 
now looking forward to the exposition at 
Buffalo next year, where, from all appear- 
ances, there will be a very creditable art 
display. If the ideas of the managers of 
this exposition can be carried out the dis- 
play of current American art to be there 
made should give the United States some- 
thing approaching a Salon. The abortive 
attempt in this direction recently made in 
Washington was from the start foredoomed 
to failure. Its managers now claim that 
the attempted exhibition in that city was 
merely intended for the benefit of local 
artists. This statement should have been 
made in the announcement, for the Wash- 
ington newspapers referred to the affair, 
before it came off, as a Salon. It is un- 
necessary at this late day to discuss the 
lack of success of the Washington exhibi- 
tion, Which was arranged by some women 
of social prominence there, who had had no 
previous experience in the management of 
picture exhibitions. 

o,* 

The first annual exhibition of the Press 
Artists’ League, which opened on Monday 
last, and continued during the week, in the 
east parlor of the Astoria Hotel in this city, 
while interesting as a pictorial record of 
contemporary thought and public opinion, 
as reflected by the press on political mat- 
ters. was distinctly a disappointment from 
the art standpoint. It would be unfair to 
say that there were not some good sketches 
and drawings shown, and the display evi- 
denced that the average American illustra- 
tor and cartoonist is improving in knowl- 
edge of figure drawing, but, with the ex- 
ception of. some marines and water colors 
by F. S. Cozzens, soft in color and per- 
meated with sympathy and feeling for the 
sea, and some black-and-whites by de 
Thulstrup, there were really few pictures 
shown which deserve the title of art works. 
There was much hasty and careless work 
displayed, particularly by those illustrators 
whose work appears in the daily papers, 
and which is not surprising owing to the 
exigencies of their profession. Most of the 
original drawings shown were familiar 
from their reproductions in the periodical 
press. The best known cartoonists, Daven- 
port, Nelan, Rigby, Bush, Nash, McDou- 
gall, Opper, Cory, Zim, and Outcault, were 
represented by numbers of examples. The 
work of Miss Louise L. Heustis, who 
showed some original drawings for illus- 
trations in a book published by the F. A. 
Stokes Company, although too much influ- 
enced by Gibson, was about the best of the 
younger and less known artists represent- 
ed. One of her drawings, ‘‘ Off to the Golf 
Links,” depicting a youth and a maid in 
golfing attire and carrying their golf bags 
and clubs, was particularly striking, well 
drawn, with good movement and excellent 
expression. Miss Heustis’s work has the 
great and rare charm of exceeding refine- 
ment. Her women and men are of the so- 
cially elect, and are correctly costumed in 
every particular. Five of the pictures 
shown are by Fred J. Willock. 


*,* 


The parlors where the exhibition was held 
are not well suited to an art display. So 
many drawings were shown that they cov- 
ever not only the walls and both sides of 
screens placed lengthwise in the rooms, 
and which shut out the light from the ex- 
hibits on the walls, but numbers were in 
portfolios. Despite its defects, the exhibi- 
tion was a good beginning, and the Press 
Artists’ League should not he discouraged. 
Another year and dn a better show place, 
and with more rigid entrance restrictions, 
the display can be made not only interest- 
ing, but important and valuable. It is a 
good thing to have a yearly public record 
of the kind made of the work of American 
illustrators for the daily, weekly, and 
monthly publications, who do not have an 
opportunity to show their work in the reg- 
ular exhibitions. From the political and 
social standpoint such an exhibition is also 
interesting and important for the reason, 
as above said, that it enables the public to 
judge of the trend of public opinion on po- 
litical and social matters as reflected by the 
press. It may or may not have been signifi- 
cant that the three public men who figured 
most prominently and frequently in the 
cartoons and drawings shown were Presi- 
dent McKinley, Senator Hanna, and Sena- 
tor Thomas C. Platt. 

o,° 


The forty-first annual reception and ex- 
hibition of the Women’s Art School of 
Cooper Union will take place at the Cooper 
Union Building on Tuesday evening, May 
29. This annual reception is an event of 
special importance and interest to a large 
number of art workers and lovers in this 
city. It is attended not only by the pres- 
ent students of the school, but by its grad- 
uates, who number several thousands. R. 
Swain Gifford is now the art director of 
the school and Miss Mary A. Vinton the 
Principal. The art work of the pupils of 
both the men’s and women's schools will 
be on exhibition not only on Tuesday even- 


There was sent out last week for publica- 
tion a "bullétin to the following effect: ‘It 
is understood that Mr, Andrew Carnegie 
contemplates creating an annual prize to 


Artists for the best oil 

dent American artist. There is to be no 
limitation to the sex, age 0: 

ter, except that portraits will 

The amount of the prize will 

$500." Diligent inquiry at the r] 
of the Society of American Artists and 
from several members of the society fails 
to obtain any corroboration of this bulletin, 
and the identity or responsibility of its 
sender seem to be a mystery. It is to be 
noted that the saving clause “it is under- 
stood” opens the announcement, and as 
Mr. Carnegie is in Europe, it looks a little 
as if the information had been sent out 
for publication by some one with whom the 
wish for such a prize is father to the 


thought. 


*,* 


There has been on exhibition during the 
week in the print gallery of the Lenox Li- 
brary Building a unique set, for this coun- 
try, of the plates of Turner’s “ Liber Studi- 
orum,” including photographic drawings, 
etchings, and some rare first ‘editions of 
the published plates. This Turner series 
forms a part of the collection just present- 
ed to the library by Mr. Samuel P. Avery, 
and is a rare set of beautiful impressicns, 
The importance and value of Mr. Avery’s 
gift is well understood and recognized by 
all art lovers and students. 

*,° 


The annual oil exhibition of the Salma- 
sgundi Club, just closed, may be regarded 
as the first of a series of exhibitions of in- 
creased importance under the stimulus of 
the new Proctor and Inness prizes. There 
was no opportunity to do serious work 
this year, for these two prize funds were 
only announced by a special circular after 
the blanks of the exhibition had been dis- 
tributed. It is quite possible that the in- 
fluence of these prizes, together with the 
rapidly developing art influence of the Sal- 
magundi as an organization will throw 
the club again into the exhibition field 
with a hired gallery after the manner of 
its early successes in the black and white 
field. Whatever the future development 
of the club may be, it is already plain that 
a new centre of art activity is taking form 
in Twelfth Street which the men of Forty- 
seventh Street are quick to recognize. Un- 
der the old order of things the most promi- 
nent painters in the profession held them- 
selves aloof from this club, while under 
the new conditions the pioneers from these 
circles have already landed in the fold 
with abundant indications of a numerous 
following. The W. F. Proctor prize took 
the picture by E. Irving Couse, ‘‘ Digging 
Potatoes.” The George Inness prize was 
awarded to “ Nightfall,” by F. Dehaven, 
who had been a member of the club less 
than a month when he carried off the land- 
scape honors. The canvas is entirely in 
cool, low tones, with the evening star 
brightening between the tree stems above 
the just perceptible mist that hangs above 
the middle ground. These prizes were 
awarded by the votes of the exhibitors, 
which must be cast between the hours of 8 
and 10 of the opening evening of the ex- 
hibition. The awards in each case were 
almost unanimous, but a few clustering 
votes indicated that the next choice of 
the artists would have fallen on the fine 
‘Golden Afterglow’ of Mr. Dessar’s hay- 
stacks and sheep. Mr.-Dehaven’s charm- 
ing landscape becomes the property of the 
club by the terms of Mr. Inness’s prize 
award, and if its successors are of equal 
merit it will be the beginning of a dis- 
tinguished collection. 


s,* 


For its monthly art exhibition the Lin- 
coln Club of Brooklyn has through its Art 
Committee arranged for the display of a 
number of recent paintings by E. Irving 
Couse, the figure and landscape painter, 
the winner of the Shaw Prize at the Sal- 
magundi Club last year, of the First Hall- 
garten Prize at the Academy display last 
Winter, and of the Proctor Prize at the 
Salmagundi Club this season. The exhibi- 
tion, which opened on Monday, will con- 
tinue until the evening of May 26 inclu- 
every evening. 

*,* 


sive, 


In the retrospective exhibition of the Art 
Students’ League, which closes at the Fine 
Arts Galleries this evening, there were two 
examples of the work of Walter Florian, 
which should have been mentioned in the 
notice of the display already published in 
this review. Mr. Florian's portrait of Dr. 
Ottolengui has already been noticed in this 
column when recently shown at G. P. Put- 
nam & Co.'s. The present pictures are “A 
Ship Yard,” a well-composed scene in a 
New York yard, painted in a low color 
key, in quiet gray tones. The second is a 
little figure study of a newsboy, a pathetic 
and spirited two-hour portrait sketch of a 
pensive, dark-eyed lad, which attracted de- 
served attention when hung on the line at 
a recent exhibition of the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists. 


°,* 


A company calling itself by the curious 
macaronic name of *‘ The Société Anonyme 
du Home-Decor of Paris,’”’ and which owns 
a newly invented process of producing 
copies in color of pictures, 1s showing some 
panels at 286 Fifth Avenue. The process is 
certainly remarkably successful in obtain- 
ing the effect of color of original oils, par- 
ticularly so in the reproduction of low-toned 
pictures. It is not, however, as successful 
in reproducing the pictures of the great 
colorists. There is a panel from one of 
Corot’s pictures which is especially faith- 


teen and twenty years ago 
indeed. Many of the panels have 
of hand-painted tapestries. 


F. Edward Elwell, the sculptor, is 
at work on a bust of the late Vice 
dent Hobart. Mr. Elwell was selected 
Mrs. Hobart for this work from her study 
of some of his recent work shown her in 
a New York gallery, immediately after see- 
ing which she called at the sculptor’s stu- 
dio and gave him the order. The fact that 
the order came unsolicited to Mr. Blwell, 
when Mrs. Hobart was flooded with appli- 
cations from sculptors all over the coun- 
try for the honor of making a bust of the 
late Vice President, was a sincere compli- 


ment to him, 


An exhibition of some fifty-four works 
by the weird colorist Monticelli, now open 
in the Boussod-Valladon Gallery, in Lon- 
don, is attracting much attention in that 
elty. The pictures range from his early 
work, of which there are several examples, 
to the almost unintelligible masses of glow- 
ing color, reflecting the excess and despera- 
tion of his checkered life, that marked the 
declining years of the unhappy painter. 
Monticelli, while he was influenced by De- 
lacroix, Diaz, Rousseau, and Constable, and 
even Watteau, was a composite of all 
these, with a genius all his own. 

*,* 


It is pleasant to know that the pictures 
by two American artists, John 8. Sargent 
and Edwin A. Abbey, are attracting univer- 
sal attention in the Royal Academy exhi- 
bition in London this year. The former's 
portraits of little Victoria Stanley, Major 
Gen. Ian Hamilton, and his great portrait 
group of Lady Elcho and her two sisters 
are the best pictures that he has produced 
since his famous “ Man with a Poodle.” 
Mr. Abbey’s large picture of “ The Trial of 
Queen Katherine" is also pronounced an 
unusually strong and fine work. 


Mr. Huneker’s Books on Music. 


To The New Yor Times Saturday Review: 

First let me say that Tue SaTuRDAY RE- 
virw is a most stimulating and excellent 
paper. It is a constant marvel to me how 
it is possible to furnish so much wisdom 
and virtue for 1 cent a week. With very 
few exceptions, the reviews in the paper 
are discriminating, scholarly, and author- 
itative. Very often there appears an article 
which takes high rank as literature, and 
proves its right to live. If I mention a 
recent review which is somewhat mislead- 
ing, I know you will pardon me. 


Last Saturday THs REVIEW contained an 
unsigned notice of Heneker’s new book on 
Chopin. The writer begins by saying books 
about music are seldom literature, and he 
implies that Mr. Huneker’s two books, 
“ Mezzotints in Modern Music” and *‘ Chop- 
in’’ can be classed as such. The other day 
a writer in The London Spectator gave this 
definition of literature: ‘It involves,’’ he 
said, “distinction, conscience, and a nice 
discrimination.” 


If ‘“ Mezzotints in Modern Music’"’ had 
been written by a woman, I fear many of 
the critics would call parts of it hysterical. 
The style is often very good, but it is also 
very often spoiled by extravagance of 
phrase, by mixed metaphors, by excess of 
emotion, and that frequent sin of the writer 
on music—the atributing to the composer 
meanings purely fanciful and capricious. 
There is much talk about flowers, sunny 
skies, trees, running brooks—all mixed up 
with other things and giving no clear 
thought to the reader who seeks instrue- 
tion, as well as attempts at poetical rhap- 
sodies., 

The essdy on Brahms is of much value, 
and I confess I read it with enthusiasm 
and pleasure. Here, 1 said, is a musical 
critic capable of being just to the great 
Brahms. With all their faults of style and 
their hysterical tone, I also enjoyed the 
the essays on Tschaikowsky and on Strauss. 
I began the essay called ‘‘ The Greater 
Chopin " with anticipations of pleasure and 
profit, for I have read everything available 
about Chopin for years. And when I heard 
that Mr. Huneker was to publish a large 
book about Chopin I was glad indeed. I 
took Mr. Huneker’s assertions about the 
preludes and études to my heart; I agreed 
with him; I felt that he was authoritative. 
Then on page 170 I came upon this asser- 
tion, written in all seriousness: ‘I would 
sentence to a vat of boiling oil—that is, if 
I were the Sultan of Life—any woman who 
presumed to touch a note of Chopin. They ” 
(mark the elegance of style; ‘‘ any woman,” 
and then the use of “they; does Mr. 
Huneker mean women?) “They have 
decked the most virile spirit of the age in 
petticoats upon his head they have 
placed a Parisian bonnet.’’ They murdered 
him while he was alive, and they have 
hacked and cut at him since his death. If 
women must play the piano let them stick 
to Bach and Beethoven. They cannot hurt 
those gentlemen with their seductions and 
blandishments, their amblings, and jig- 
gings.”” And ad nauseam. I spoke 
to an eminent musician about this undigni- 
fied outburst of Mr. Huneker, and he said 
that he regretted it deeply, anu agreed with 
me that after reading it he felt that he 
could not trust the authority of such a 
writer; that he felt that all he might 
afterward read might be misleading and 
prejudiced, I have more space 
further into this matter. But I feel sorry 
that a man can condescend thus. What he 
writes in this strain can scarcely be called 
literature. Yours sincerely, 

KENYON WEST. 

New York, May 8, 1900. ° 
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A Sale in Phitladelphia, Where Some 
of the Records Were Broken, 


There was a sale in Philadelphia on 
Wednesday of publications of William Mor- 
ris'’s Kelmscott Press. Many buyers attend- 
ed and satisfactory pfices resulted. In 
some instances top records in prices were 
made. 8. V. Henkels conducted the sale, 
Results were as follows: 


THE NATURE OF GOTHIC: A Chapter of the 
Stones of Venice. By John Ruskin. With 
a remnee be William a Small 4to, stiff 
vellum, iden type. paper copies, 
George Allen. $50. o 

THE GOLDEN LEGEND. By Jacobus de 
Voragine. Translated by William Caxton 
Edited by F. 8. Ellis. 3 vols. Larges 4to. 
Haif holland. Troy type. Golden type. 500 
pepee copies. Bernard Quaritch. $41 per 
volume. 


THE RECUYELL OF THE HISTORYES OF 
TROYE. By Raoul Lefevre. Translated by 
William Caxton. Edited by H. Halliday 
Sparling. 2 vols. Large 4to, limp vellum, 
Troy type. 300 paper Copies. Bernard 
Quaritch, $45. 

THE HISTORY OF REYNARD THE FOXE. 
By William Caxton. Reprinted from his edi- 
tion of 1481. Edited by H. Halliday Sparling. 
Large 4to. Troy type. Glossary in Chaucer 
type. 300 copies on ee. Bernard Quaritch. 
Bought by G. D, Smith. $@. 

THE ORDER OF CHIVALRY. Translated from 
the French by William Caxton, and reprinted 
from his edition of 1484. Edited by F. 8. 
Ellis; and L’'Ordene de Chevaliere, with 
translation by William Morris. Small 4to. 
Limp vellum, tied. Chaucer type. Woodcut 
designed by Burne-Jones, 225 copies on paper. 
Reeves & Turner. $44. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS WOLSEY, CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. Written by George 
Cavendish. Bdited by F. 8. Ellis, from the 
author's autograph manuscript. 8vo. Limp 
vellum, tied, Golden type. 260 copies on pa- 
per. Reeves & Turner. 

THE HISTORY OF GODEFREY OF BOLOYNB 
AND OF THE CONQUEST OF IHERUSA- 
LEM. Reprinted from Caxton’s edition of 
1481. Edited by H. Halliday Sparling. Large 
4to. Limp vellum, tied. Troy type. Glossary 
in Chaucer type. 300 copies on paper. Will- 
lam Morris, at Kelmscott Press, $31. 


MAUD. A Melodrama. By Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son. Svo. Limp vellum, tied. Golden type. 
500 copies on paper. Macmillan & Co. Bought 
by G. D. Smith. $36. 


SIDONIA, THE SORCERESS. By William 
Meinhold. Translated by Francesca Speranza 
Lady Wilde. Large 4to. Limp vellum, tied 
Golden type. 300 paper copies. William Mor- 
ris. $73. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
Shelley. Edited by F. 8. Ellis. 3 vols. 8vo, 
Limp vellum, tied. Golden type. 250 copies 
on paper. William Morris. $82.50 per vol- 
ume. 


SYR PERECYVELLE OF GALES. Overseen by 
F. 8. Ellis. After the edition edited by J. O. 
Halliwell, from the Thornton manuscript, in 
the Library of Lincoln Cathedral. vo. 
Limp vellum, tied. Chaucer type. 350 copies 
on paper. William Morris. $31. 


THE TALE OF BEOWULF. Done out of the 
Old English Tongue. By William Morris 
and A, J. Wyatt. Large 4to. Limp vellum, 
tied. Troy type. Glossary in Chaucer typa, 
William Morris. $44. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. A Poem 
by William Morris. Large 4to. Limp vel- 
lum, tied. Troy type, with a few words in 
Chaucer type. 200 copies om paper. William 
Morris. $95. 


CHILD CHRISTOPHER AND GOLDILIND 
THE FAIR. By William Morris. 2 vols, 
16mo. Half holland. With labels printed in 
golden type, Chaucer type. 600 copies on 
paper. William Morris. $15 per volume. 

POEMS CHOSEN OUT OF THE WORKS OF 
ROBERT HERRICK. Edited by F. 8S. Ellis, 
8vo. Limp vellum, tied. Golden type. 250 
copies on paper. William Morris. $99. 


THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. By 
William Morris. Large 4to. Double columns, 
Limp vellum, tied. Chaucer type. 350 copies 
on paper. William Morris. $68. 


THE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER, 
Edited by F. S. Ellis. Folio, full white pig- 
skin. 48 copies. Chaucer type. Llustrations 
designed by Sir E. Burne-Jones. 425 copies 
on paper. William Morris. $950. 


THE SAME. Folio, half holland. This is the 
original binding of the Kelmscott Press as 
sos in italics. Bought by G. D. Smith 
515. 

THE SHEPHEARDES CALENDER: CONTEYN- 
ING TWELVE AEGLOGUES, PROPOR- 
TIONABLE TO THE TWELVE MONETHES, 
By Edmund Spenser. Edited by F. S. Ellis, 
Medium 4to. Half holland. Golden type 
225 copies on paper. The Kelmscott Presa 
$47.50. 

THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS ISLES 
By William Morris. Large 4to. Limp vel- 
lum, tied. Chaucer type. 250 copies on paper. 
The Kelmscott Press. $47.50. 

SIRE DEGREVAUNT. Edited by F. 8. Ellis, 
After the edition printed by J. O. Halliwell. 
8vo. Half holland. Chaucer type Voodcut 
designed by Burne-Jones. 250 copies on 
paper. The Kelmscott Press. Bought by G. 
D, Smith, $20. 

SYR YSAMBRACE 
After the edition printed by J. O 
from the manuscript in the Library 
coln Cathedral, with some corrections. S8vo, 
Half holland. Chaucer type. Woodcut de- 
signed by Burne 350 copies on paper, 
The Kelmscott Press. $27. 

SOME GERMAN WOODCUTS OF THE FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Being thirty-five re- 
productions from books that were in the 
library of the late William Morris. Edited by 
8. C. Cockerell Large 4to. Half holland, 
Golden type. 225 copies on paper. The Kelm- 
scott Press. $21. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG AND 
THE FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS. By Will 
jam Morris. Smali folio. Limp vellum, tied. 
Chaucer type. Two illustrations designed by 
surne-Jones. 260 copies on paper. The 
Kelmscott Press. $165. 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD. Written by Will- 
iam Morris. Overseen for the press by May 
Morris. Svo Half holland. Chaucer type. 
300 copies on paper. The Kelmscott Press. 
Bought by G. D. Smith. $40. 

TWO TRIAL PAGES OF THE PROJECTED 
EDITION OF LORD BERNERS’S TRANS- 
LATION OF FROISSART’S CHRONICLES. 
Folio. Chaucer type 160 copies on vellum, 
The Kelmscott Press. Framed. $100 

THE BOOK OF WISDOM AND LIES. A 
of Traditional Stories from Georgia, in 
Translated by Oliver Wardrop, from the 
Original of Sulkham-Saba Orbeliani 8vo. 
Limp vellum, tied Golden tyr 250 copies 
on paper. Bernard Quaritch. $50. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE, OR AN EPOCH OF 
REST. Being some chapters from a Utopian 
Romance. By William Morris. 8vo Limp 
vellum, tied. Golden type. 300 copies on 
paper. Reeves & Turner. $55. 

LAUDES BEATAE MARIAF VIRGINIS. Latin 
Poems taken from a Psalter written in ng- 
land about A. D 220, Edited by 8S. C, 
Cockerell Large 4to. Half holland. Troy 
type. 250 copies on paper. William Morris, 
$50. 

GOTHIC 


Edited by F. 8S. Ellis. 
Halliwell 
of Lin- 


Book 
Asia; 


for the 
y Will- 


ARCHITECTURE. A Lecture 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
iam Morris. 16mo. Half holland 
type 1,500 copies on paper. $24 


Rise and Fall,’”’ by P. V. N. 
popular historical text book 
written in the light of the latest and most 
approved scholarship, which Ginn & Co. are 
about to publish. The same house has also 
two new volumes by Prof. George Lyman 
Kittredge of Harvard on the English 
grammar, which, while primarily intended 
as text books, are presented in a style for 
weneral home reading. 


“Rome: Its 








A New Literary 
Departure. 


The results of new literary de- 
partures on the part of famous 
popular authors are always inter- 
esting. In some cases they are 
also satisfying. In 
The Booming of Acre Hill 
Mr. John Kendrick Bangs has 
written fifteen tales, which not 
only represent him in a novel 
vein, but are considered by some 
critics to be the best work he has 
produced. 

The suburban experiences so 
cleverly described one suspects to 
be the outcome of Mr. Bangs’s 
own adventures, and his original 
observations have the hall mark of 
real life. In “Mrs. U Jpton’s s De- 
vice” Mr. Bangs has written a 
charming love-story. Every- 
body will love Mrs. U pton and 
think her a “dear old thing,” as 
Molly, the pretty heroine, did. 
(Molly is a “ Gibson girl,” since 
C. Dana Gibson has done the 
pictures for the book.) In 
‘ Jarley’s Experiment” the ever- 
entertaining small boy appears, 
much to the readers’ delectation. 
In short, Mr. Bangs’s numerous 
admirers will like this book he 


has given them. 
oa a aa + 


In a tale of a different charac- 
ter by a different author, 
“A Cumberland Vendetta”’ 
(new edition on deckel-edge 
paper), Mr. John Fox, Jr., re- 
lates a thrilling story of the 
Cumberland Hill country. These 
men and women with primitive 
emotions and great facility in the 
handling of guns lend themselves 
easily to dramatic situations, and 
n@ one depicts them better than 


Mr. Fox. 


* Bo + * 


That we should feel a new in- 
terest in our Hawaiian territory 
is the inevitable result of the 
sense of possession. In 


A Tale of Ancient 
Hawaii,”’ 

by Mr. Edmund P. Dole, we 
have a novel and welcome ro- 
mance. Hiwa (the precious one) 
isa goddess-queen, whose strange 
story is well told. 

at * * of 


‘* Hiwa: 


Why do we continue to crowd 
our families into box-like apart- 
ments in the congested city when 
far away to the westward lie vast 
stretches of fruitful land where 
one’s room would not be, as it so 
often is here, more valuable than 
one’s company? Mr. William 
E, Smythe in his 
“The Conquest of Arid 

~ America ”’ 

sets forth the wonders and only 
half-appreciated beauties of our 
great West, and the astounding 
miracles wrought by modern ir- 
rigation, of which our general 
public is so strangely ignorant. 
The book includes a fine por- 
trayal of the progress and charac- 
ter of the American settlement in 
the broad regions acquired from 
Napoleon and from Mexico. It 
is as interesting as.a romance. 


The Booming of Acre Hill, 
IMustrated, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
A Cumberland Vendetta, 
Tilus., Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
Hiwa: A Tale of Ancient Hawaii, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 

The Conquest of Arid America, 
Hilus., Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 
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LONDON LITERARY etl 


Written for THz New York Times SATuUR- 


DAY REVIEW by 
William L. Alden. 

LONDON, May 11.—The death of Mr. R. 
A. M. Stevenson gave somebody the occa- 
sion to say that he was the original of the 
“Young Man with the Cream Tarts” of 
Louis Stevenson's ‘‘ New Arabian Nights.” 
By and by some one will die who will be 
said to have been the original of ‘* Old 
Pew,” or of “ Dr. Jekyll,” or of “Catriona.” 
It is certainly a curious cast of mind which 
impels the possessor to identify every char- 
acter in every novel which he reads with 
some contemporaneous living person. Why 
in the world should Stevenson have wasted 
his time in copying a character when it 
would have been so much easier to create 
ene? In point of fact if a novelist wishes 
to have his characters nothing more than 
lifeless puppets, all he has to do is to study 
people whom he knows, and to try to * put 
them in his book.”’ The result will have the 
detail and the photograph 
‘The only real characters in fiction are those 
whom the created. And yet 
there are millions of people, apparently, 
who fancy that every novelist his 
characters from people whom he knows. 

All my life I have been meeting the orig- 
inals of people mentioned in novels. Every 
New Yorker must have known the genial 
and delightful gentleman who was sup- 
posed to be the original of Dickens's Eu- 
gene Wrayburn. He was a much more de- 
lightful man in the flesh than Eugene ever 
was in print, but what could be more ab- 
surd than the legend that he stood for the 
portrait of Eugene? There must be at 
least a dozen women in London each one 
of whom is said to be the original of Ben- 
son’s Dodo, all other original Dodos being 
counterfeit. The original of Jim Pinkerton 
is known in two hemispheres, but he is in 
reality about as much like Jim as he Is 
like Captain Nares, who, of course, is 
also said to be at least half a dozen differ- 
ent sea Captains of shady reputations, The 
late Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson was unques- 
tionably referred to in one of Stevenson's 
essays as Spring-heeled Jack, but I prefer 
to believe that he was the original of 
Thrawn Janet rather than of the * Young 


Man with the Cream Tarts.” 
*,* 


lifelessness of 


novelist has 


copies 


Speaking of ‘‘ Dodo" reminds me of Mr. 
Benson's new novel “ Princess Sophia.” 
People who like ** Dodo *’ will probably like 
the new book. People who found “ Dodo” 
a disagreeablé bit of velvet will 
dislike the ‘ Princess Sophia" still more 
heartily. Mr. Benson has talent, but he 
will persist in being a very young man. He 
is apparently younger to-day than he was 
when he wrote “ Dodo,’ and no one but a 
very young man could have written that 
dreary book. The ‘Princess Sophia" 
strikes me as being a sert of nickel-plated 
“Dodo.” After trying to read it I under- 
stand why so many people find Guy Booth- 
by’s stories entertaining. They are the 
people who have tried to read “ Dodo" 
and “ The Princess Sophia." 


cotton 


Mr. Kipling has just begun a series of 
letters from the Cape to The Daily Mail. 
They are distinctly Mr. Kipling’s, which is 
the same as saying that they are delight- 
ful. Of course they will rot be precisely 
news letters, but, judging from the first 
one, they will convey a great deal of in- 
formation of precisely the sort which the 
British public needs just at present, 

°° 

Mr. Richard Le Gailienne recently met 
with a curious accident while on the Ri- 
Viera. He undertook to explore a deep 
hole, which he fancied might lead to a 
cave full of delightful prehistoric bones. 
So he permitted himself to be lowered into 
the hole feet first, and when somewhere 
near the bottom he stuck fast. It was a 
long while before he was liberated, but 
fortunately he was none the worse for 
his experience. That Mr. Le Gallienne 
should meet with an accident of the sort 
that proved fatal to Absolom would be 
easily comprehensible, but that he should 
be caught by his feet is something unlooked 
for. Mr. Le Gallienne has been writing a 
series of very enjoyable letters from the 
Riviera. I confess that I do not care for 
his novels, but he is certainly a delightful 
letter writer. 

*,* 

There are authors who do not seem in 
the least discouraged by the thought that 
the subjects which they elect to treat are 
as familiar as the Psalms of David. Mr. 
Emeric Hulme-Beaman has just written a 
novel entitled “The Experiment of Dr. 
Nevill,” the subject of which is one which 
must have occurred to some thousands of 
writers, and which has certainly been used 
—so far as the generic idea of it is con- 
cerned—many times. Dr. Nevill trans- 
ferred part of the brain of a murderer to 
another man, with the result that the man 
developed the moral, or rathe?, the immoral, 
qualities of the murderer. It isn’t a very 
pleasant subject, and the only excuse for 
it would be complete novelty. But, unfort- 
unately, it has not this excuse, and there 
is therefore some difficulty in pardoning 
the author. However, let us be strictly fair 
and say that the book is readable. After 
all, what more need we demand of a novel? 
If it interests us, what does it matter 
whether the subject is new or old, pleasant 
or gruesome? o° 
The other day some one announced a 
new novel the subject of which was the 
career and death of Straffordy Thereupon 
two other novelists, One of whom was Mr. 
Frank Mathew, hastened to say that they 
had oy rato! ome at vam 9 on novels 
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work that has eed been steak to their 
projected novels. This is rather hard. Why 
should not authors, when beginning to write 
novels, be required to publish an announce- 
ment specifying the subject which they 
intend to treat? In this way a vast amount 
of lost labor would be saved. Nothing is 
more discouraging than to find, after you 
have nearly completed a book, that some 
one else has not only had the same idea 
which you have been treating, but has 
forestalled you by publishing his book 
before yours is ready. 
quently in the case of short stories, 
is by no means seldom in the 
books that a writer finds that 

has anticipated him. Perhaps those amia- 
ble persons who wish to make copyright in 
books perpetual, and yet to put no restraint 
on the circulation of cheap books, will add 
to their labors the 
how to devise a method by which unwrit- 
ten ideas can be copyrighted. 


case of 


Mr. Crockett's “ 
is selling with the 


Joan of the 

rapidity with which the 
books of Mr. Crockett and Mr. Silas K. 
Hocking invariably sell. It is not a bad 
book and it is not a good one. It has in full 
measure the faults and the undoubted 
merits of the author. Most men writing 
from 
number 
would show the results of undue 
overwork. But Mr. 
astonishing feat, and his 
theless decidedly better than 
when he began his career. 
Sword Hand" is in all respects a better 
book than the Raiders."’ Perhaps you 
will say that this is faint praise. So it is, 
from one point of view, though from 
other it is genuine praise. Mr. Crockett 
clearly tries to do his best in every book 
that he writes, and as he writes such an 
enormous quantity of books, he naturally 
improves trom year to year. 


haste 
Crockett performs this 


they 


*,* 
Mr. Richard Whiteing, the author of “ No. 
5 John Street '"—a book which would have 
been much better than it is if the 
had not insisted upon forcing a connection 
between it and his previous book, ‘“ The 
Island '’—is seriously ill. For that matter, 
most people who live in England have been 
more or less ill during the course of the 
past utterly abominable Winter. Mr. White- 
ing’s physicians think that he will pull 
through, and it is most sincerely to be 
hoped that this will prove to be true. 
W. L. ALDEN. 
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Travel in Nova Scotia.” 





We 


pression 


have grown accustomed to the 
“Down South," and are 
reconciling ourselves to ‘‘ Down East,” 
though the term be somewhat 
“stretching the but when “ Down 
North" greets us we feel quite 
about as the small boy who has suddenly 
achieved the feat of standing on his head. 
Still, this is a common Nova Scotian ex- 
pression, applicable to any journey 
ward from the southernmost point of the 
island, while ** Up Along” is used in refer- 
ence to traveling along the edge of the 
land in the vicinities of Cape Cod and Caps 
North, 
This 
very 
the Nova Scotian country, starting at Digby 
at the head of the Bay of Fundy and pro- 
ceeding by slow stages to Cape North. The 
trip was undertaken by two girls, and the 
descriptions are rural, although there is too 
much similarity in the country 
permit of much variety of expression. Dig- 
by, with its fish flakes and flower gardens 
forms a cheery little picture upon which to 
rest the eye on a hot Summer afternoon. 
The simplicity of the country is matched 
by the simplicity of the author's expres- 
sion, and now and again she breaks out in 
a delightfully quaint and humorous style: 


ex- 


al- 
seems to 
point;" 


north- 


combination forms the 


The apple trees of Acadia are not the 
gnarled and delightful friends of our New 
England childhood. They have regular 
rounded crowns, and in spite of some will- 
ful turnings of tough limbs, are on the 
whole rather canventional and straight- 
laced apple trees, * * * though we did 
see some orchards not far from Minas 
where the crowns had leaned over in de- 
fiance of law and order until the branches 
on the lower side touched the ground. It 
gave them a rakish air as though they had 
their hats cocked on one side, and made 
them look very jolly. * * * The apples 
themselves are hard and crisp, as though 
they knew a thing or two and felt the re- 
sponsibility of preparing themselves for a 
trip to London or to the West Indies, where 
they find their market. 


The travelers’ route lay through Grand 
Pre, about which, in our minds, clings the 
poetry of Longfellow’s creation; but, alas! 
the poetry lies only in our minds, and in 
actual fact Grand Pre stands bare of sen- 
timent, with most prosaic whitewashed 
houses and a dearth of even “ Digby flow- 
ers." Along the basin of Minas we have 
traveled before, led, during the days of the 


early settlers, by Mr. Charles C. D. Rob- | 
erts, and feel like modern Rip Van Winkles | 


coming back with this later party to find 
the fighting days are over and peace 
stretching over the land. At Baddeck, on 


the shore of Lake Bras d'Or, the village | 


“presents a Sundaylike serenity,” un- 
changed since its first creation, except the 
old jail has made way for a new one be- 
cause the last prisoner dug holes in the 
wall and got out. It is a book not to be 
read through at once if the charm would be 
kept, but should be taken up at random 
“when in the mood.” The cover is a cool 
green, with fir trees studding its face, giv- 
ing it that pleasant, refreshing atmosphere 
that we long to gather about us on a hot 
and dusty July day in the city. 
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. Appleton & Company's: 
New Books. 


A History of Sanskrit 
Literature. 


ren 
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By A. A, MACDONNELL, M. A., Deputy 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit at the 
University of Oxford. A new vol- 
ume in the Literature of the World 

Series, edited by Edmund Gosse, 

Cloth, $1.50, 


12mo, 

Down to the present time 
Sanskrit literature 
written in English The whole subject is 
treated in this volume by an acknowl- 
*dged master of a theme which has caused 
s0 much discussion of recent years that 
a scholarly of the results of criti- 
cal investigation possesses a peculiar value 
when the clear, interesting §¢ 
and form Dr. Macdonell 
His treatment of the Vedic 
and of the Classical Period, with 
their various subdivisions, are character- 
ized by and critical 
acumen. 


The Seafarers. 


A Romance. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 
author of “In the Day of Adversity,” 
“ Denounced,” etc. No. 285, Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Library 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 5C cents” 
= tale ot 


and sunshine 
of love."’ 
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A hearty, 


sea, 


thoroughly readable 
in which shipwreck 
to the unsmooth 
London Academy 


the 


ahswer course 


(Send for a copy (free) of Appletons’ Cata- 
logue of Outdoor and Nature Study Books.) 


D.APPLETON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, % 
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The Head of Pasht. 


By Wi.tus Boyrp ALLEN. 
pages. $1.50, 
A story of the discovery a strange clue by 
tive, and his subs sequent journey to Egypt 
criminal 


352 


12mo, 


Leading Points in 


1486 to March 30, 1900 


Arranged chronologically, with Date Index. 
By Epwitn A. Pratt, sub-editor of The 
London Times. 12mo, 392 pages. $2.50. 


A Popular History of the 
Church of England. 


From the EarlieSt Times to the Pres- 
ent Day. 

WILLIAM Boyp Ca 

of Ripon. 12mo, 

tions. $2.50. 

‘A work 


RPENTER, Ff 
5o4 pages, 


jishop 
33 illustra- 


which should prove of great 
as well as interest. Written in a style 
while terse, is clear, while crisp, not. unpict- 
uresque. The whoie tone f th work is what 
it should be, liberal and genial It is inspired 
by fairness and tolerance.’’—London Globe 


Church Problems. 
A View of Modern Anglicanism. 
Various Authors. Edited by H. 
HENSLEY HENSON. Svo, 538 pages. 
$6.00. 


A discussion of the more vital problems that 
confront the Church of England. The writers 
would draw attention to such, rather than to 
matters of mere controversy 


etp tid, on receipt f th 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers and Importers, 


31 West 23d Street, N-w York. 
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Booth Tarkington, 


| Author of “ The Gentleman from Indiana.” 





A Charming Story of the 18ib Century. 


Six full-page illustrations in two colors. 


544xT% Price, $1.25 


McClure, Phillips and Ca, 


141-155 EAST 25TH ST., NEW YORK. 


STEVENSONIANA ~ 
Literary and Pictorial Miscellany Con- 
cerning R. L. S., the man and his 
work, with many unique fac simile 
illustrations. 

IN 12 parts ea., 25c; THE Set, $2.50. 
er, 


M. F. MANSFIEL D, Publis 
_14 WEST 224 STREET, NEW_YORK. | 


ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 

plied, no matter om what subject. Write me, 
I can get any book ever pubiished. The most 
expert book ders extant Please state wants. 
When itn England call and inspect my 50,000 rare 
books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright St., Birmingham. Eneland. 
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LITERATURE. 


Its Fountain Heads in All Ages Com- 
piled in an Anthology of Colos- 
sal Proportions.* 


A few years ago certain literary persons 
were induced to publish in various ways 
lists of what they considered to be “ the 
best hundred books,” the idea being that 
with a knowledge of every item on the 
list one might have in his possession all 
that was worthy of preservation of the 
world’s literature. A wide difference was 
noticed between the lists of authors and 
librarians, although agreement was quite 
common in regard to such’ books as “ The 
King James version of the Scriptures” 
and ‘Robinson Crusoe.” As ga general 
thing the authors selected what might be 
called the latest and more popular ver- 
sions of old ideas, while the librarians 
confined themselves principally to source 
books, which, however, were readily ac- 
cessible to the general reader either 
through the average free library or by the 
myriad cheap editions of uncopyrighted 
books. Neither set, however, was entirely 
satisfactory for one who would gather a 
bird's-eye view of the world’s mind that 
has found expression in literature. The 
authors did not go deep enough; the li- 
brarians, while conscious of original 
sources, were limited to personal 
knowledge, and hung halfway between 
scholarly, exact appreciation and popular 
taste. 

Critics have contended 
capable of being expressed 
medium of litefature have long since 
expression, and that all new books 
but the clothing of old ideas in the 
of the day. But when and under what cir- 
cumstances did the ideas in question first 
find expression? The answer, of course, 
may be found in the existing great literary 
repositories of the world. Until quite re- 
cently obvious obstacles have prevented 
the reading public from gathering anything 
but fragments of this answer. It is now 
given with all possible completeness, how- 
ever, in the thirty-three volumes compos- 

ng ‘The Universal Anthology,’’ the first 
t€n of which are now before us. 

This work contains the quintessence of 
the world’s literature drawn from over 
6,000,000 books and manuscripts that are in 
the keeping of the three great national li- 
braries of England, France, and Germany. 
The work was conceived by Dr. Richard 
Garnett, who for half a century was Keeper 
of the Printed Books at the British Mu- 
seum, and from which important post he 
recently resigned. With him are associated 
as co-editors in chief M. Léon Vallée, li- 
brarian of the Bibliothéque Nationale of 
France, and Dr. Alois Brandl, Professor 
of Literature in the Imperial University 
of Berlin. The latter was chosen the Ger- 
man editor of his broad and yva- 
ried knowledge of the books of the two 
national libraries in Berlin, the Royal Li- 
brary and the Library of the Imperial Uni- 
versity. In this respect Prof. Brandl is the 
superior of either of the official heads of 
those libraries. It will at once be under- 
stood that owing to the peculiar character 
of the work little 
be offered to it 
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tory, when the action of the Turk who 
up and preserves every stray piece 
pe inscribed pa) it may con- 
tain the arp n highly 
reasonable. Su t, present 
attitude of the archaeologist and explorer 
to the f ents of pa papyrus he encounters 
in the rubbish of burled Egyptian cities, 
precious ‘1 peremne they are so scarce, be- 
cause they are so old, and because nobody 
can tell what priceless syllables they may 
contain, But the demeanor which is right 
in the infancy of a young literature, or 
amid the Ventiges of an antique one, is 
wholly uncall for in an age where the 
difficulty is to keep out of print. * * * 
Sifting and selection, which was once a 
slow and unconscious process, has become 
an imperative necessity. 


It therefore appears that the design of 
the “Anthology” has a double motive— 
the reproduction of original sources as well 
as the reproduction of their most distinct- 
ive successors. While scientific knowledge 
alone might be sufficient to establish the 
validity of the former, it is not sufficient 
for the application of Darwin's formula of 
the “survival of the fittest... Here both 
particular knowledge of litefature and a 
high order of literary discrimination are 
necessary. Interpretation is secondary only 
to selection, 

The “ Anthology’ has its beginnings in 
those Assyrian and Babylonian inscribed 
records which heretofore were only acces- 
sible to special scholars. Then come the 
Egyptian, Persian, Hindu, and Arabic pe- 
riods; then the Greek and the Latin, the 
so-called Dark Ages, the Mediaeval, Ital- 
ian, French, and English Renaissance; then 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
writers, and then those authors of the 
present century who in the judgment of 
the editors are considered as having pro- 
duced literature that will be more or less 
permanent. 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon the 
selection of those great masterpieces of 
prose and verse which must have served 
the editors as guideposts, so to speak. The 
names of the Greeks, and the Romans, if 
not those of the Egyptians, who did so 
much for the culture of the world 
readily.recalled. But there is much that, 
were it not for the ‘‘ Anthology,’’ would be 
hidden from the public in the archives of 
the libraries—much that is important, much 
that had an undoubted influence upon shap- 
ing the thought and expression of its day. 
And a few words may be said about that. 
The first volume of the “ Anthology” is 
rich in translations of early literature, the 
very existence of which has been known to 
few. The ‘ Secret History of Procopius”’ 
is thus presented to the public gaze for the 
first time. No part of Dion Cassius’s his- 
tory has ever been translated before, and 
from it is taken for the “ Anthology ’”’ the 
story of the destruction of the three Roman 
legions by Arminius, the Teutonic hero, 
That savage diatribe by Seneca, on the 
death of the Emperor Claudius, called the 
*‘ Apocolocyntosis,” so full of wit, poetry 
and seathing satire, has never before been 
rendered into English. Another remarkable 
interesting document is the autobi- 
the Emperor Augustus, here 
the first time with its gaps 
restored by Prof. Mommsen, the eminent 
German historian. Of the many pieces of 
literature already accessible in 
complete forms, new and thorough 
translations have been especially made for 
the “Anthology.” The imaginary corres- 
pondence of Alciperon, the argument of 
Aulus Gellius in the’ Attic Nights,” “ Wy 
Astrology Cannot be True,"’ and the entire 
ecologue of Calpurnicus Siculus, thus 
ented. 
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with Kuripides’s story of “‘ Jason and Me- 


chara 


| Critic. In the 


i est 


selections from mod- ; 


dea’s Love and Vengeance"; with Livy's 
account of ‘The Sacrifice of Virginius” 
we have. Macaulay’s poem on the same 
theme. 

Although we have, to a certain extent, 
confined our illustrations to the ancients, 
the authors of later periods are treated in 
similar ways by the editors of the ‘ An- 
thology.” As to living authors, a broad 
yet comprehensive plan has been followed. 
In the last volumes of the Anthology will 
be found the copyrighted articles and, sto- 
ries from many American publishing 
houses. For instance, there are presented 
complete stories by Edward Everett Hale, 
Richard Harding Davis, F. Marion Craw- 
ford, Mary Mapes Dodge, Louise Chan- 
dler Moulton, Bugene Field, Bret Harte, 
James Whitcomb Riley, and others. And 
so the “Anthology” has not only what 
may be called the first expressions of lit- 
erary thought, but also what three emi- 
nent book authorities think are the most 
typical specimens and examples of modern 
authors who have certain and present 
claims to permanency. 

The volumes before us are illustrated in 
three distinct ways. ‘There are photo- 
gravure portraits of the editors and of well- 
known authors. The ancient texts are il- 
lustrated with the reproduction of famous 
paintings dealing with the same subjects, 
or with photographs of sculptures. Mediae- 
val literature is also enhanced in this man- 
ner and by the production of fac similes 
which, in the case of illuminated manu- 
scripts, is a most.valuable, instructive, and 
beautiful feature. In some of these re- 
productions as many as thirteen colors 
have been employed. 

It will be seen that the scope of the ‘ An- 
thology " has been broad and at the same 
time discriminating. It is doubtful if the 
work could have been made more exhaust- 
ive or significant. It seems truly to repre- 
sent what the authors have endeavored to 
make it—a history of the world’s literature 
presented in a form that will appeal to the 
intelligent masses. The work seems to 
have in it as a part of it that which would 
attract many and varied fancies. To the 
student of literature it is invaluable. To 
the reader who looks for mere amusement 
it offers peculiar advantages; and so on 
through the whole list of intellectual de- 
sires. In its particular field ‘“ The Uni- 
versal Anthology "’ is a crowning endeavor 
of nineteenth century bookmaking. The 
time of its arrival is particularly propitious. 


Books and Their Makers. 


Edgar 8S. Maclay, the authof of “ History 
of the United States Navy,” published by 
D. Appleton & Co., is hard at work bring- 
ing his book up to the period immediately 
succeeding the Spanish-American war. The 
last volume of a new three-volume edition 
which his publishers are to bring out early 
in the Fall will give the history of the 
navy from the close of the civil war to the 
present day. In a preface to this book 
Mr. Maclay will\present several pertinent 
observations concerning recent tendencies 
of naval warfare. He has delayed his work 
until now in order that he may secure 
from Madrid the authoritative statements 
of Spanish naval officers who figured in 
the battles of Manila Bay and Santiago. 
He the other day: ‘*“*I am thoroughly 
convinced that before very long naval bat- 
tles will be fought under the water and not 
on it, although I am quite as much opposed 
to this form of warfare as have 
various naval departments in the past 
against the introduction of steam or 
Modern steel-clads will disappear 
the old-time frigate and line- 
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the preface of her ‘Pa as It 
Is," just published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co.: ‘ The writer of this book is an Ameri- 


For- 


her to a rtain with 
particularly 


collabor 


two au- 
iderably in 
Forest writes in 


ast book, 


dea" is given William Morris's poem “ Me- ! can, who exiled herself from her country 


not by intention; for chance sent her to 
Paris and fetters of business kept her 
there. Her expatriation found comfort, 
however, in an unusual privilege of con- 
tact with many phases of French life.” 
Further on the author pays a very gra- 
cious compliment to M. Saglio, who has 
aided her in her work. 


Considerable interest is always shown by 
the public concerning the fipst literary con- 
tribution of a successful author. We have 
learned that Miss Mary Johnston, whose 
“To Have and To Hold” has entered upon 
its two hundredth thousand, made her first 
contribution to a Woman's Edition of the 
Fincastle (Va.) Herald, gotten up for the 
benefit of the Mount Vernon Building at the 
World's Fair. It was an article entitled 
“A Glimpse of Royalty,” and told of the 
author’s experience while she and her 
father were abroad, stopping for a time 
at a resort on the Mediterranean coast 
where Queen Victoria was also a guest 
The simple yet graphic account of a 
chance meeting on the road between Miss 
Johnston and England’s Queen was the 
first thing that the author of ‘‘To Have 
and To Hold” ever wrote for publication, 


A curious typographical error recently ap- 
peared in a long and flattering review of 
Edwin Asa Dix’s “ Deacon Bradbury,” 
which is being published by the Century 
Company. The critic presumably tried to 
say: ‘‘Charlie is cleared {n the end. The 
money_had disappeared in the most nat- 
ural manner possible, as he could have ex- 
plained, had nct indignation caused him to 
close his mouth.”” But the printer puts it: 
‘‘Had not indigestion caused him to close 
his mouth!” Still, there may be some sort 
of physiological truth in this after all. The 
Century Company, by the way, has 
scrupulously refrained from comparing, as 
many critics have done, this book with 
“David Harum,” although the character 
of the Deacon is somewhat reminiscent. In 
plot and motive the tale is wholly unlike 
the earlier story, and there is no sugges- 
tion of plagiarism or imitation on the part 
of the living and younger author. ‘‘ Deacon 
Bradbury" is now selling in its third 
edition. 


That the ethical motive is 
force in literature, and that Tolstoi must 
have many disciples, is again brought to 
mind by the appearance of ‘‘The Burden 
of Christopher,” by Florence Converse, 
who two years ago brought out through her 
present publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., “‘ Diana Victrix,” a romance as far ree 
moved from the purpose novel now pub- 
lished as could well be imagined. Her first 
work wus generally set down as “ clever.” 
Her last work may be expected to equal 
her first in workmanship and style, but is 
different in subject matter, being the 
story of a devoted young man and his 
sweetheart who attempted to effect an 
industrial reform in the large manufact- 
uring property of the former. The sto#y 
is said to be purposeful, but not di- 
dactic. Mr. Arlo Bates seems to find 
an inexhaustible mine of fiction in the 
cults and cultus worship of Boston society 
in general, and in the fads and foibles of its 
smart set in particular His * Puritans” 
almost mercilessly dissected the religious 
peculiarities of some of the cults of a 
cality noted for its hospitality to the new 
and in his last work, he 
devotes himself with equal ability to the 
‘literary-set’’ of that city. ‘Love in a 
Cloud; or, a Romance in Fi the 
title of the work, and it not only tells a 
love story, but elf very sharply 
to some of the affec and fashions 
with which literature finds itself surround- 
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ing toiler, who will some 
shackles that bind him, as compared to the 
degraded toiler “ beyond hope and beyond 
despair,’’ typified by ‘‘The Man with the 
Hoe,”” which Mr. Markham more 
truly ‘‘a man with a hoe ’’—representing, 
as he does, a class of drudge, semi-savage, 
which is to be found in every line of labor 
rather than (as the public was inclined to 
think) Prof. Markham’'s idea of the farming 
class. Mr. Markham also has in hand a 
volume of essays which will probably be 
brought out next Winter and which he 
thinks of entitling ‘* A Look Into Life.’’ The 
articles will be, in the dissertations 
on social and economic the 
day. 


says is 


main, 
questions of 


A Memoir of Mrs. John F. Dillon.” 


Judge Dillon has himself written this me- 
moir of his wife. With her daughter, Mrs. 
Dillon perished on the ill-fated steamer 
Bourgogne on July 4, 1898, a tragedy still 
within the vivid recollection of the public. 
The volume has just been issued privately 
from the De Vinne Press in an edition of 
300 copies, and consists largely of selections 
from Mrs, Dillon's letters, with an introduc- 
tion and connecting narrative. It contains 
somewhat more than 500 pages, divided into 
eleven chapters, and is beautifully printed 
on hand-made Holland paper. There are 
seventeen etchings and photogravures, giv- 
ing four portraits of Mrs. Dillon at dif- 
ferent ages—a strikingly handsome woman, 
the frontispiece shows her to have been 
portraits of her children, her mother and 
father, and pictures of the different homes 
in which she lived in lowa, New York City, 
Saratoga, and New Jersey. 

The book is entitled ‘*‘ Memotr and Memo- 
rials "—the ‘‘Memoir"’ being a sketch of 
Mrs. Dillon's life, and the ‘ Memorials’ 
consisting of letters written mainly during 
Europe, and at other 
absent from home. 

1872 and continue 


her six sojourns in 
times when she was 
These letters begin in 
down to a day or two before her tragic 
death, and give, says her husband, “a 
measurably complete autobiographical his- 
tory of her life.’ They are all domestic or 
personal, and were written to relatives and 
friends. Pains have been taken to make 
the reader feel a personal interest in the 
writer of the letters. Her parentage, early 
life, education, personal appearance, mar- 
riage, different homes, the from 
which and the persons to whom the various 
letters were written, and their several 
characteristics, all of which forms, so to 
speak, the settings of the letters, are set 
fortu with the requisite fullness. By this 
reader is brought into contact 
with the writer as an actual personage. 
He finds himself interested in whatever 
interested her. 

The memoir and letters are interesting 
as a picture of the life of an American 
woman in private station in our own times, 
a life that was full of incidental activity in 
church, charitable, educational, and library 
work, but it also shows the life of a woman 
of rare and exceptional gifts whose inter- 
ests chiefly centred in her own home and 
family. Her career was probably more 
varied in its incidents than that of many 
others, and yet it was not different in its 
character from that of women generally in 
her station of life. Her early days were 
spent in Pennsylvania and Ohio. Tor thir- 
ty-five years she lived in Iowa and St. 
Louis, and for nearly nineteen in New York 
and Europe. The principal incidents in 
this diversified career appear in the pres- 
ent volume and chiefly in Mrs. Dillon's 
own letters. 

The letters of travel have the charm of 
sponianeity, informality, entire unreserve, 
and unstudied and natural simplicity. They 
of course were not written with the slight- 
est notion that they would ever come under 
the observation or scrutiny of others than 
the persons to whom they were addressed. 
Her style, like her own character, is plain, 
simple, direct, and unaffected—qualities 
which, as Judge Dillon observes, letters 
predestined for publication rarely, if ever, 
possess. The memoir throughout illustrates 
Mfs. Dillon’s love of music, art, nature, 
and flowers. It sets forth her taste in lit- 
erature and delineates the essential traits 
and qualities of her character —a cheerful 
temperament, strong attachments, warm 
friendships, positive convictions, a lofty 
pride of character, an exquisite moral 
sense, a strong, forceful, yet tender and 
compassionate nature. Like Dr. Johnson, 
whom we are told that in more points than 
one she resembled, she was a good hater, 
and saw, even wanted to see, no good in 
her enemies. coveting not their regard. 


The vital part of any biography consists 
of the letters of the subject of the biog- 
raphy, or such selections from them, judi- 
ciously made, as tend to reveal and portray 
the™ individuality of the writer. This is 
eminently true of this volume. Still further 
it may be said that the charm of a letter 
depends, as is stated in the preface, not 
so much upon the external magnitude of 
events or things described as upon the fact 
that they bring out a true image of the 
person and a true picture of life and en- 
vironment. In this way the volume illus- 
trates the truth that the record of a pri- 
vate life may become as interesting as that 
of a public personage. A private life should 
be none the less interesting because pri- 
vate; it may be nobler, and its message 
for us all the better just because it comes 
so much closer to one’s experience. Great- 
ness and public distinction are not alone 
essentials. After all, there is something 
finer, because so essentially human, to be 
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THE OLD SIZE AND THE NEW SIZE. 
The NEW “CENTURY LIBRARY is a radical departure in the art of 


bookmaking. 


Each novel is published unabridged in a single volume which 


is sO small that it is equally suitable for the pocket or satchel, and consequent- 


ly invaluable for summer reading and tray eling. 
The size is only 4% 


handsome in the extreme. 
thicker than a monthly magazine. 


read as that you are now reading. 


“ One of the most remarkable feats of modern bookmaking." 


The volumes are published monthly in three bindings: 

Leather, boards, $1. 50. 

“ Oliver 

”’ “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” “ Barnaby Rudge.”’ 
” « Pendennis,” “ Henry Esmond.’ 

Sample page and prospectus mailed free on request, or books sent postpaid on 


Leather, limp, $1.25; 
wick Papers,’’ “ Nicholas Nickleby,’ 
Curiosity Shop, 
“The Newcomes, 
sellers. 
receipt of price by 


As a library edition it is 
by 6% inches, and not 


India paper, the ‘thinnest printing paper 
in the world, is used in making these books. 
is very strong and remarkably opaque. 


Notwithstanding this the paper 
The type is as large and as easily 


The Churchman. 


Cloth, 91.00 per vol.; 
Already published: Dickens—‘* The Pick- 
Twist,” and “Sketches by Boz,” “Old 
Thackeray—* Vanity Fair,’’ 
For sale by all leading book- 
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Old Favorite in a Unique 
Binding.* 

In an extremely odd and attractive bind- 
ing, designed, or, as stated in a 
adapted by Miss Mary E. Phillips, has 
lately been published in an illustrated edi- 
tion, in Lytton's 
historical novel, ‘‘ The Last Days of Pom- 
peii."" The shows surprisingly good 
paper, typography, and presswork for a 
firm whose general publications are so 
largely in the direction of cheap editions of 
popular novels, inexpenstve and 
other books of that nature. 

The present issue will be 
ceedingly 


An 


note, 


two volumes, of Bulwer 


book 


atlases, 


found an 
pleasant reading edition of 
old favorite, in garb sufficiently attractive 
to win for it many readers, both among 
those to whom the story is as familiar as 
a twice-told tale, and those to whom it 
makes a double appeal—that of the new 
story and its pleasing appearance. The 
volumes clearly and attractively 
printed pages, just sufficiently leaded for 
easy reading, the paper used being of an 
attractive ivory tint and pleasing finish. 

The volumes contain Bulwer Lytton’'s or- 
iginal dedication and the long preface to 
the first edition, as well as a shorter 
originally prefixed to the edition of 
There has also been added to the end of 
the second volume a sufficient number of 
notes to render the novel perfectly intelli- 
gible to all readers; but the most important 
feature of the present edition will be 
to lie in the beauty and interest of its il- 
lustrations and the unusual character of 
its binding, which, both from the chatm 
of its design and the method and success 
of its execution, will be found entirely 
noteworthy. 

The illustrations, which were also select- 
ed or adapted by Miss Phillips, are very 
attractive, and are scattered throughout 
the two volumes in the most liberal fash- 
ion. Many of these illustrations are prob- 
ably ideal heads or figures chosen arbi- 
trarily to represent the characters of the 
book; but other pictures without doubt the 
most interesting and valuable of all, seem 
to be actual Pompeiian scenes; buildings, 
and other views, many of them probably 
being reproductions of frescoes and other 
old paintings. Among the most interest- 
ing of the illustrations is a section and 
ground plan of a Greco-Roman house; an- 
other quaint picture showing a gambling 
scene. There will also be found various 
street scenes, the interior and exterior of 
temples, houses, and other public build- 
ings, views of feasts, showing the method 
of sitting at table, its decorations, and the 
amusements offered the guests; the inte- 
rior of Diomed’s kitchen and other views 
illustrating religious festivals; the dress of 
the people, and many of their social cus- 
toms—all adding very materially to the in- 
terest of the story, serving, in fact, as il- 
lustrative notes, which yet do not interrupt 
the swing of the novel, the usual effect of 
ordinary notes. 

In its binding, however, lies the chief at- 
traction of this very pretty book. The de- 
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Bookmaking Exhibition in Gothenburg. 

An interesting printer’s fair will open in 
Gothenburg, Sweden, July 15 next, and last 
until Sept. 1. Besides an exhibition of rare 
end valuable books, prints, &c., there wiil 
also be displayed artistic book covers, orig- 
inal drawings by Swedish and foreign ar- 
tists, and a collection of all kinds of prod- 
uets of the art of bookmaking—woodcuts, 
copper plates, and etchings. It is satd that 
the exhibition is the first of its kind ever 
held in Sweden, and contributions are ex- 
pected from abroad as well as from the 
Lookmakers of Sweden—from publishers, 
printers, bookbinders, libraries, artists, and 
private book collectors. The Persian, Ser- 
vian, ‘Turkish, and other Eastern book in- 
dustries will form a especial feature of the 
exhibition. The greatest attention will be 
paid to the present status of the book in- 
dustry, and it is intended to show a print- 
ing office in operation, as well as the 
manufacture of paper and type molding. 
One exhibit will illustrate as far as pos- 
sible the evolution of printing from the 
Middle Ages to the present day. All in- 
quiries should be addressed to the Svenske 
Bokindustri-Utstallningen i Géteborg. Swe- 
den, 

“The Life of General Stevens,"’ whose 
gallant charge upon Stonewall Jackson at 
Chantilly saved Pope’s army and the United 
States, which is being putlished by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., is the work of the 
General's son, Hazard Stevens, late Brevet 
Brigadier General UnitedStates Volunteers. 
It is not generally known that the elder 
Stevens rendered notable service before the 
civil war as an engineer officer on Gen. 
Scott's staff in the Mexican war, and that 
from 1853 until the breaking out of the 
civil war he served a notable administra- 
tion as Governor of Washington Territory. 
He also commanded the survey of the 
northern route for the Pacific Railroad and 
made possible the settlement of the now 
great State of Washington by subduing the 
Indians there, 








The Life of Charlotte Bronte. 


One of the attractions of the new edition 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s “Life of Charlotte 
Bronté,” with an introduction and notes 
by Clement K. Shorter, which Harper & 
Brothers are to publish June 1 in the 
Haworth Series, wil! be found in a number 
of hitherto unpublished letters written by 
Charlotte Bronté to her publisher, George 
Smith, of Smith, Elder & Co. The book also 
contains Mr. Patrick Bront’s letter asking 
Mrs. Gaskell to write the _ yaaa of his 
daughter. It runs as follows: 

To Mrs. Gaskell, Manchester: 

Haworth, near Keighle ey June 16, 1855. 

My Dear Madam: Fin ling that a great 
many scribblers, as well as some clever 
and truthful writers, have published arti- 
cles in newspapers and tracts respecting 
my dear daughter Charlotte since her 
death, and seeing that many things that 
have been stated are untrue, but more 
false (sic); and having reason to think 
that some: may venture to write her life 
who will be ill-qualified for the under- 


taking, I can see no better plan under the | 


cireumstances than to apply to some es- 
tablished author to write a brief account 
of her life and to make some remarks on 
her works 
qualified for doing what I wish should be 
done. If, therefore, you will be so kind 
as to publish a long or short account of her 
life and works, just as you may deem expe- 
dient and proper. Mr. Nicholls and [ will 
give you such information as you may re- 
quire. 

I should expect and request that you 
would affix your name, so that the work 
might obtain a wide circulation and be 
handed down to the latest times. What- 
ever profits might arise from the sale 
would, of course, belong to you. You are 
the first to whom I have applied. Mr. 
Nicholls approves of the step I have taken 
and could my daughter speak from the 
tomb I feel certain she would laud our 
choice. 

Give my respectful regards to Mr. 
kell and your family, and 

Relieve me, my dear Madam, 

Yours very respectfully and truly, 

P. BRONTE. 

The forthcoming volume, which contains 
many rare and interesting illustrations, 
will be adequately dealt with in an early 
issue of THE TIMEs’s SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Gas- 


The Dial’s Anniversary. 

The current number of The Dial cele- 
brates the twentieth anniversary of that 
periodical. It contains a twenty years’ re- 
trospect by William Morton Payne, with 
an incidental review of transatlantic lit- 
erature. William P. Trent has an article 
on American literature. Francis Fisher 
Lrowne, the founder and present editor and 
proprietor of the magazine, treats of Amer- 
ican publishing and publishers. William H. 
brett reviews American libraries. Henry 
Loomis Nelson discusses American periodi- 
cal literature. B. A. Hinsdale writes on 
American education. Then follows a num- 
ber of appreciative letters from old and 
new admirers of the periodical, which in 
its particular field hes done much that is 
gcod and lasting for Americar letters. Mr. 
rowne, besides editing The Dial and act- 
ing as literary adviser of the publishing 
house connected with his journal, is 
the author of “The Everyday Life of 
Abraham Lincoln" and several volumes 
of verse. 

Daly’s Books Again on Sale. 

Mr. George D. Smith, who was a large 
purchaser at the recent auction of the 
Daly library, has issued a catalogue of his 
purchases, containing 531 items, elaborately 
described through sixty-eight pages. In a 
brief preface to his catalogue Mr. Smith 
severely arraigns the managers of the Daly 
sale, criticising the explanatory notes in 
the catalogue, and the general way in 
which would-be purchasers were treated. 

Mr. Smith recalls the error in regard to 
a manuscript copy of the “School for 
Scandal" already noted in these columns, 
and then touches upon a collection of port- 
raits of Shakespeare which was cata- 
logued as lacking the first issue of the 
Droeshout print.” 


The New Popular Science Monthly. 
The press of McClure, Phillips & , 
having acquired the publishers’ rights of 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, will 
present the first issue under the new man- 
agement in June. The editorial department 
has been placed in the hands of Prof. J. 
McKeen Cattell of Columbia University, 
whose intention it is to make the periodical 
in every respect worthy of its notable past 
and at the same time to add new features 
as the development of popular scientific 
questions of the day may seem to warrant. 
Among the leading articles in the June 
number will be ‘ Preventive Inoculation,” 
by Prof. W. M. F. Haffkine; ** Colonies and 
the Mother Country,” by James Collier; 
“The Future of the Negro in the United 
States,’ by Prof. N. S. Shaler, and slo- 
graphical Sketch of an Infant,’’ by Charles 
Darwin. 


Co 


“The Birds of Mekeledse. if 


Hawksledge, near Cooper, N. J., ow- 
ing to its great variety of bird life, has 
furnished Mr. T. CC. Evans with a theme 
for the current number of The Anglo- 
American Magazine which is developed ina 
style that is strongly reminiscent of that 
of the author of " The Natural History of 
Selborne,”’ save that Mr. Evans treats 
nature and her creatures more from an 
aesthetic point of view than did 
White. The former opens his article 
‘The Birds of Hawksledge™ as follows: 

Hawksledge is in a land of lakes and 
mountains, with some handbreadths of 
meadow and orchard, scanty, yet of old 
settlement, and has always been a famous 
refuge and abiding place of birds. There is 
here covert for all winged things of this 
latitude, for the inhabitants of mountain, 
mere, and meadow, of glen and marsh and 
thicket. and bere they inhabit in all sea- 
sons, although in Winter only enough re- 
main to retain possession and keep 
territory in permanence as a province 
bird land 
The articles 
tions of nature 
a sympathetic 


on 


of 


contain some fine descrip- 
showing that the author is 
as well as a keen observer. 


**Copy " is the title of a little comedy 
in one act by Miss Edith Wharton, which 
will appear in the June number of Scrib- 
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phere?”’ with special references to the re- 


vival. of historical fiction. Gov. Roosevelt ¢ 


will, conclude his monograph on Crom- 
well. 


“The Seafarers,” a new romance, by J. 
Bloundelle-Burton, will positively be pub- 
lished next week by D. Appleton. & Co. 


r 


“The Story of Nineteenth Century 
Science,” by Dr. H. 8. Williams, being a 
collection of his papers that have from 
time to time appeared in Harper's Maga- 
zine, is in press for early publication at 
Harper & Brothers. 


“ Historic Towns of the Southern States,” 
uniform with the two previous volumes 
containing accounts of towns of the 
New England and Middle States, is 
now in active preparation at 
Putnam's — Sons. It - includes amply 
illustrated descriptions of Baltimore, 
Annapolis, Frederick, Washington, Rich- 
mond, Williamsburg, Charleston, Wilming- 
ton, Savannah, St.Augustine, Mobile, Mont- 
gomery, New Orleans, Vicksburg, Knox- 
ville, Nashville, Louisville, and Little Rock. 
Each town will be described by one of hct 
sons, whose special knowledge and literary 
ability render him fitted for The task. 


Sudermann’s “ Frau Sorge,”’ edited by 
Prof. Gustav Gruener of Yale, will be is- 
sued before the end of the month in an au- 
thorized reprint by Henry Holt & Co. This 
publication will contain a portrait of Su- 
dermann and a fac simile of a letter from 
him. The firm will also issue about the 
same time an edition of Dumas’s “ Tu- 
lipe Noire,”’ edited for elementary students 
by Prof. Edwin 8. Lewis of Princeton. 


“The Road to Nowhere,”’ 
with illustrations by Edna Morse, will 
be published by Harper & Brothers. 
This is the tale of a child's fancy, which 
is said not to be unlike “ Alice in Wonder- 
land.”’ The illustrations are in red and 
black. 


by L. B. Morse, 


“Dorothy Marlow” is the title of a 
new novel by Arthur W. Marchmont, au- 
thor of “By Right of Sword" and “A 
Dash for a Throne,’ which is being pub- 
lished by Rand, McNally & Co. The scene 
is laid in Birmingham and London, Eng- 
land, and has to do with several phases of 
society in the English metropolis. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons are publishing to- 
day “ Things That Count,’ by Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins, a novel in the Hudson 
Series; “Treatment by Hypnotism and 
Suggestion,” by C. Lioyd Tuckey, being 
the fourth edition of ‘ Psycho-Therapeu- 
tics,’ revised and enlarged; ‘‘ The Apos- 
tles’ Creed,"’ by Archibald Hopkins, which 
is a discussion of each clause, with refer- 
ence to its credibility, and ‘“‘ A Life of Will- 
iam Watson Andrews,” a religious biog- 
raphy, by Samuel J. Andrews. 

**Meloon Farm," the last novel of Maria 
Louise Pool, which was originally published 
as a serial in Harper's Bazar, will be 
brought out in book form late in the Spring 
by Harper & Brothers. 

““My Mysterious Clients,"" by Harvey 
Scribner, is a book just published by the 
Robert Clark Company. its author, a 
prominent member of the Toledo bar, is 
son of the late Judge Scribner, a well- 
known author of several legal works. Mr. 
Scribner's novel shows much of the inside 
working of a successful lawyer's office. 
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Heath of the Continental Army, 
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The volume was 
1798, and has never until the present 
we believe, been republished. There 
will also be included in the reprint accounts 
of the battle of Bunker Hill, given by Gens. 
Heath, Dearborn, Wilkinson, and Henry 
with which will be interleaved sevcral 
reproductions of rare engravings. 
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G. P. Putnam's Sons 
Autumn a volume entitled, “Care of the 
by Dr. Charles Fox Gard- 
non-resident Fellow of the New York 
The subject is treat- 
ed in a popular although scientific man- 
ner, and much space is devoted to the care 
of consumptive children from birth to ma- 
ture life, 


are to publish in the 


iner, 


“America’s Working People,” 
D. Spahr, being a sociological study of life 
in American factory, mining, and industrial 
towns, as well as farming 
press at Longmans, 


by Charles 


centres, is in 
Green & Co.'s. 

New 
Harper & Brothers of 
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Lloyd Bryce. 
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in press at 
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Two nature books bearing the 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 
which has been postponed several times, 
owing to the exigencies of illustration, are 
now positively announced for June 2. They 
are ‘“‘How to Know the Wild Flowers,” 


imprint of 
the publication of 


G. P.! 


i Villiar cin rs at 
Native Trees, and How to Identify Them,” 


a@ new volume by Harriet L. Keeler, 


“The American Salad Book,’ by Maxi- 
milian De Loup, which is published this 
week by the McClure, Phillips Company, con- 
tains over 300 receipts, together with sev- 
eral chapters on the preparation of salads. 
The author announces, by the way, that 
America has become the great country for 
salads, a distinction formerly maintained 
by the Latin countries. 


‘The Macmillan Company is publishing 
G. EB. Mitton’s new novel, “The Gifts of 
Enemies,"" The author of the book has 


already “ A Bachelor Girl in London "’ and 
“ Fire and Toe" to his credit. 


A new and cheaper edition of “ Stonewall 
Jackson and the American Civil War,” 
by Lieut. Col. G. F. R. Henderson-of the 
Staff College, England, is in press at Long- 
mans, Green & Co.'s. This edition will con- 
tain an introduction by Viscount Wolseley, 
Commander in Chief of her Majesty's 
forces, 


Leading articles in the July number of 
McClure’s Magazine will be: ‘‘ Gov. Roose- 
velt—As an Experiment,”’ containing inci- 
dents of conflict in a term of practical poli- 
tics; ‘‘ Experiments in Flying,"”” by O. Cha- 
nute; “ The Cape Nome Gold Fields,” and a 
personal sketch of “ Paul Kriiger,” by F. 
Edmund Garrett. 


“Church Problems,” a volume of essays 
on the probiems now confronting the 
Church of England, edited by H. Hensley 
Henson, and written by the most eminent 
clergy and laity of the Anglican Church, 
is being published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“ Paris as It Is,"’ by Katharine De Forest, 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., has 
passed into its second impression. Miss 
Glasgow's “The Voice of the People,” is- 
sued by the same house, is selling in its 
twelfth thousand, while Booth Tarkington's 
“The Gentleman from Indiana,” has 
reached the forty-third thousand mark, and 


* Bob, Son of Battle,’ is In its twenty-fifth 
thousand, 


A life of “ Huldreich Zwingli, the Re- 
former of German Switzerland,” will ap- 
pear early in August from the press of 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. The author is 
Samuel Macaulay Jackson, Professor of 
Church History in New York University. 
The work is the result of several years’ 
research among original sources, with par- 
ticular regard for personal correspondence. 
In the same volume will be found a his- 
torical survey of political Switzerland dur- 
ing the period in question, from the pen of 
Prof. J. M. Vincent of Johns Hopkins, and 
a chapter on “ Zwingli’s Theology, Phi- 
losophy,"’ by Prof. F. H. Foster of the 
University of California. 


The Story of Grettir the 
translated from the Icelandic by 
Eirikr Magnusson, and William Morris, 
author of ‘The Earthly Paradise,” is 
about to be brought out in a cheaper edi- 
tion through Longmans, Green & Co. 


“Grettis Saga: 
Strong,” 


a Lifetime,’ by Gen. 
Roeliff Brinkerhoff, will be published by 
The Robert Clarke Company of Cincinnati 
June 1. This is the autobiography of a 
man who be 1 his career as a_ school 
teacher in this city in 1844, and who aft- 
erward played an important role in Na- 
tional politics. He was a witness of the 
assassination of President Lincoln, of 
which event he gives a graphic description 
in his autobiography. 
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picture of the current number of The 
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John Uri Lloyd's new tale, 
on the Pike," which is running 
serial in The Bookman, is down for early 
publication in book form by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. It is a strikingly original handling 
of a theme not often treated of by writers 
of fiction, 


“ Springtown 


now asa 


Goldsmith's “ World" 
two-volume 


Macmillan Company. 


Citizen of the 
just been brought out in a new 
edition by the 


has 


Greater by E. B. Osborn, 
which throws considerable light upon Ht- 
| tle-known subjects of the great Northwest, 
is about to into its second edition, 
from the A. Wessels Company. 


Canada,” 


pass 


A new Stevenson book is being published 
in twelve parts by M. F. Mansfield of the 
Riverside Press; this is ‘* Stevensoniana,”’ 
being a reprint of various literary 
pictorial miscellany associated with 
late Robert Louis Stevenson. 


and 


‘Browning Study Programmes,’ by 
,; Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clark, is 


* author 


the | 


gaieol the authore. It is pi 
Thofhas Y. Crowell & Co. 


“The Care of the Child in Health,” by 
Dr. Nathan Oppenheim, a book designed to 
interest intelligent mothers, is published 
this week by the Macmillan Company. 


Tt is said that “‘ More About Debased Au- 
tographs,"’ a leading feature in the current 
number of Book News, is exciting consid- 
erable and varied criticism. The article 
deals with the subject of “autograph edi- 
tions " of popular books, 


“ The End of the Ages," by William Fish- 
bough, published by the Continental Pub- 
lishing Company, is an attempt on the part 
of the author to show how the history of 
the world repeats itself just so often, and 
that great events follow a natural law of 
development. For example, he assigns 
eighty-four years to each cycle of United 
States history and shows how the same 
events are repeated, although apparently 
under different conditions, 


A new magazine calied The Pyramid, con- 
taining sixteen pages of text and illustra- 
tions, has just made its appearance in Chi- 
cago. It is styled “an American weékKly 
magazine for the American people.” Its 
features will be comment on current events 
and general literary topics. 


Items From Boston. 


BOSTON, May 17.—Casuistry is wasted 
upon most novel readers, but those. seek- 
ing an excuse for perusing stories of wi¢k- 
edness should not neglect the preface of 
Father Luis Coloma’s ‘“‘Currita, Countess 
of Albornoz,"’ q tale originally published in 
the Spanish ‘“Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus."" Here are discussed many 
of the problems that have disturbed read- 
ers and reviewers of ‘“ Quo Vadis,’ and 
some of those which confront the student 
of the ordinary French novel, all of them 
referring to the advisability of describing 
vice, of delineating the vicious. Father Co- 
loma is neither of those who would teach 
youth through the crudities of Zola, nor of 
those precious creatures who believe that 
the creed and the articles of faith should 
be prudently modified, according to the 
lofty standard of the lady who found it im- 
possible to face the Decalogue, and sug- 
gSested to the late Bishop of Boston that 
two commandments should be omitted 
from the tables of the law in Trinity 
Church. Blaming the authors whose works 
flatter vice, he approves of those who 
make it repugnant and odious. Further, 
he says that if the author preserve pru- 
dent decorum the innocent will be un- 
harmed, and those who extract poison 
from the author's treacle will be to blame 
and not he. 

Also, he declares that, although he seems 
to be a novelist, he is only a missionary 
who preaches plain and necessary truths, 
such as would never be heard in a temple, 
and that his work is charitable. He de- 
fends his use of detailed descriptions as 
proving to those whom he would convert 
that he knows his subject, and, finally, he 
begs the superior reader to allow him to 
practice the charity which consists in un- 
derstanding and supporting human weak- 
ness, reminding him that he is free to pe- 
ruse the pages of the book or to leave 
them alone. “In your devout little eyes I 
see that you are already anxious to read 
it,” he writes, ‘‘ and won't put it down un- 
til you have devoured it word for word.” 

The hervine is a fashionable woman 
whose immoralities are as well known as 
those of her husband, but whose cleverness, 
originality, and family influence maintain 
her prominence in society and in political 
intrigue. Her fall is terrible when it comes, 
but more than three hundred pages are 
devoted to the tale of her success. The 
picture of Madrid society makes it no worse 
than the London of Mr. Benson, and not 
so bad as the London of Mr. Hitchens and 
Mr. Le Gallienne, but the minute details 
of social customs add piquancy to the 
story. The heroine's little children are de- 
lightfully described, and the manner in 
which their mother's redemption is effected 
through one of them is very ingenious. 

The translation is the weak point, 
because Miss Estelle Huyck Attwell does 
not know Spanish, but because she exag- 
gerates the number of words in the English 
language. For instance, she calls the 
Moors “ Agaric,’’ merely transferring the 
word from one tongue to the other, whereas 
the true word is Ishmaelite. 

The publishers of this book, Messrs. 
tle, Brown & Co., also issue “ For 
Queen in South Africa,”’ six stories of the 
Zulu war, among them one which is the 
complement of ‘‘ The Mutiny of the Mav- 
ericks,’’ and shows how an Irish spy for 
the Boers died fighting with the Irish Le- 
gion of Johannesburg. The author's mind 
is saturated with Mr. Kipling’s work, but 
his plots are his own. So is his history, 
when it comes to the point of writing of 
the death of the Prince Imperial, whose em- 
pire is described devoted to him, but 
the story is perhaps prettier than the 
truth. 

The fourth of the 
** Millet, is remarkable 
played selecting the pictures, among 
which the editor has included but one of 
those in which the author seems to exult 
in the ugliness of his subject. The excep- 
tion is ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe,"’ and that 
thanks to the careful advertising or cer- 
tain verses, could not be omitted without 
leaving the student in undesirable ignor- 
ance. The half-tone pictures have been 
very kind to the artist, sparing him the in- 
evitable harshness of line but preserving 
his sentiment, which is always good. The 
defends the painter against the 
slander of ‘teaching doctrines against 
labor.”’ She might have said that it is 
quite improbable that the sant painter 
ever felt the ugliness of his peers. He 
faithfully reproduced it, but it is visible 
only to eyes whose ideals are based on 
nobler originals, 
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The ‘Abies of a New ‘Character 


THE BLACK HOMER OF 
JIMTOWN. 


By ED MOTT. 
A Book of Real “ Coon”’ Stories. 


The Black Homer is a genuine old time 
Southern darky with a vivid imagination 
and a wonderful vocabulary. He is an in- 
imitable story-teller, and his tales over- 
flow with the unctuous humor and 
quaint drollery which are so characteris- 
tic of the negro who remembers those 
good old days “ befo’ de wah.” 

These stories, which have appeared in 
The New York “Sun” during the past 
eighteen months, have been revised by 
the author, and are now for the first 
time obtainable in a permanent and hand- 
some form—a fact that will be hailed 
with pleasure by the thousands of readers 
who have already formed the acquaint- 
ance of this uhique character. 

12mo, cloth, gilt, 288 pages. 


Price, $1.25. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, Publishers, 
11 East 16th St., New York. 


Bangs & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
MONDAY Afternoon at 3 o’Clock, 
A LIBRARY comprising scarce and de- 


sirable works in various departments 
of Literature. 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, two ses- 
sions daily at 10:30 A. M. 
and 3 P. M. 

A Library of Americana and General 
Literature, comprising special collec- 
tions—Bibliography, Genealogy, In- 
dians, New Jersey, New York, The 
Rebellion, etc., etc. 


THURSDAY and FRIDAY Afternoons 
at 3 o’Clock 
A Library of General English Litera- 
ture. 


The American 
Salad Book | 


MAXIMILIAN DE LOUP. 


A book of Hot Weather Dishes to tempt 
the appetite. 


Original Recipes for Salads, Salad Accom- 
paniments and Dressings. 


Artistic Cloth Cover, Price, $1.00 


McCiure, Phillips and Co., 


141-155 EAST 25TH ST., NEW YORK. 





A Woman's Paris. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

‘“‘A Woman's Paris" is intended for the use 
of the American lady who is about to go to 
Paris, and who wishes while she is there, to 
quote the author's preface, ‘‘ to do the agreeable 
things there are to do and to avoid the disagree- 
able things.’’ 


The Anglo-Boer Confiict. 


Its History and Causes. 
By ALLEYNE IRELAND. 75 cents. 


Small as the volume is, it contains all that can 
be required for an adequate understanding of the 
case, even including many important points not 
to be found in_more extended and pretentious 
treatises.""—N. Y. Tribune. 


SMALL, MAYNARD &CO., Boston. 


SOME PEOPLE WE MEET. 
By Charlies F. Rideal. 

A series of brightly written character sketches 
or_ types, including The Salesiady, The Man 
““Wot’’ Golfs, Wun Lung Lee, The Rev. Hi- 
ram B. Montgomery, Jackie,Bob Toughun,A City 
“Gent,"’ Mr, Levi Vindermenderheimer, Mr. 
Tammany Todd, Mr. Fenn arly Mer: Dick 
Drummerton, Mrs. Whirl ngayWhiz. Miss Jessie 
A Walker has provided pictures exhibiting her 
usual clever talent. Cloth,12mo, Decorated Cov- 
er. 25c. THE ABBHY PRESS, Publishers, 


114 Sth AV. New York. 
MAPS &istes 
GUIDES 

, &-S all sizes and descriptions, showing the latest 

changes in gy boundaries and discoveries in 

all parts of the world. In addition to our own 

extensive manufacture we carry a {full assort- 

ment of the leading makers of Europe. Cata- 

ne as ence solicited. 


eNALLY & C 
RD ite Av., New Fon” 





ATLASES 


THE BEETLE. 


$3.50. 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens’s and o wees Large f7De, 
pernt ties ata 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Up to and including Thursday afternoon. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A HISTORY OF BANKING IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By the late John Jay Knox. As- 


sisted by a corps of financial writers in the | 


States. New 


Bradford 


various 
York: 
Lane. 

THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. By Henry 
Sweet. 18mo. Pp. xi.-154. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

THREE SCORE AND TEN IN RETROSPECT. 
I.—Boyhood Days; Il.—Reminiscences of 
School Experiences from 20 to 72. By J. W. 
Hooper. Tomo. Pp. 80. Syracuse: C. W. 
Bardeen, publisher. $1. 

GIOTTO AND HIS WORK IN PADUA. Being 
an explanatory notice of the frescoes in the 
Arena Chapel. By John Ruskin. With Iilus- 
trations. I2mo. Pp. xviil.-213. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3. 


SIR DAVID WILKIE AND THE SCOTS 
SCHOOL OF PAINTERS. By Edward Pin- 
nington. Famous Scots Series. 1l2mo._ Pp. 
i160. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
75 cents. 

LEADING POINTS IN SOUTH AFRICAN HIS- 
TORY. 1436 to March 30, 1900. Arranged 
chronologically with date index. By Edwin 
A. Pratt. 12mo. Pp. viii.-304. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A HISTORY OF SANSKRIT 
By Arthur Macdonell. 12mo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Worsfold. I8mo. Pp. viil.-199. 
M. Dent & Co. New York: The 
Company. 


8vo. Pp. xxil.-S80. 
Rhodes & Co., 87 


LITERATURE. 
Pp. ix.-472. 


By W. Basil 
London: J. 
Macmillan 


RELIGION. 

POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO CHRIS- 
TIAN FAIi+t AND LIFE. By Rev, Frank 
T. Lee. 12mo. Pp. 261. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. $1.25. 

THE HISTORY OF THE 
And How It Has Come 
Rev. W. Burnet Thomson. 
New York: Imported by Charles 
Sons. 20 cents. Paper. 


THD WHITD ROBE OF 
XI. CENTURY. Pages from 
Gloucester Cathedral. By the Very Rev. H. 
D. M. Spence, D. D., Dean of Gloucester. 
12mo. Pp. xx.-347. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons §3. 

SELECTED WRITINGS OF ISAAC M. WISE; 
With a Biography. By the editors, David 
Philipson and Louis Grossman. Published 
under the auspices of the Alumnal Associa- 
tion of the Hebrew Union College. l2mo. 
Pp. vi.-419, Cincinnati: Robert Clarke Com- 
pany. $1. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE 
TALMUD BABLI, AND 
AND THB MIDRASHIC LITBRATURE. 
Compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph. D, Part XII. 
Octavo. New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. $2. 

BIBLICAL TREASURY OF THE CATECHISM. 
Compiled and arranged by the Rev. Thomas 
E. Cox. Second Edition. 12mo. Pp. 415 
New York: William H. Young Company, 27 
Barclay Street. $1.25. 


ENGLISH BIBLE; 
Down to Us. By the 
18mo. Pp. 104. 
Scribner's 


CHURCHES OF THE 
the story of 


TARGUMIN, THE 
YERUSHALMI, 


POETRY. 

A Collection of Poems. By 
Including ,Aceon: a Tale of 
lémo. Pp. 95. New 


PHILO-SOPHIA, 
Anita Trueman. 
the Soul’s Experiences. 
York: 19 West Thirty-first Street. The Alli- 
ance Publishing Company. $1.00. 

SONNETS OF ee nani DE MEREDIA. 
Done into English by Edward Robeson Tay- 
lor. 12mo. Pp. 182. San Francisco: William 
Doxey. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Walter Scott. 
Edited with introduction and notes by Eliza 
beth A. Packard. 18mo. Pp. xiii.-208. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 25 cents. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

THINGS | HAVE SEEN IN THE WAR. By 
Irving Montagu. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 
x.-311. New York: A. Wessels Company. 
$1.50. 

INNERMOST ASIA; Travel and 
Pamirs. By Ralph H. Cabbold. 
xviil.-354. With map and illustrations. 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $5.00. 

BAEDEKER’S CENTRAL ITALY, AUSTRIA, 
SWITZERLAND, RHINE. In four volumes. 
16mo. Pp. 508. Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.40 per volume. 

ON THE EVE OF THE WAR. A Narrative of 
Impressions During a Journey in Cape Col- 
ony, the Free State, the Transvaal, Natal, 
and Rhodesia. By Evelyn Cecil, M. P. 12mo. 
Pp. vii.-147. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $1.50. 

MY MOTHER’S JOURNAL. A Young Lady's 
Diary of Five Years Spent in Manila, Macao, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, From 1829 to 
1ss4. Edited by Katharine Hillard. 12mo. 
Pp. vii.-320. Boston: George H. Ellis, 272 
Congress Street. $2. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN NORMANDY. 
By Percy Dearmer, M. A., with illustrations 
by Joseph Pennell. 12mo. Pp. xiv.-368. Lon- 
don and New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Sport in the 
8vo. Pp. 
New 


OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF GOLF AND GOLFERS. By 
Horace G. Hutchinson, with contributions by 
Miss Amy Pascoe, H. H. Hinton, and others. 
72 portraits. New impression. 8vo. Pp. 
ay -317. New York: Longmans, Green & 

) 3 

BIRD HOMES. The Nests, Eggs, and Breeding 
Habits of the Land Birds Breeding in the 
Eastern United States. With hints on the 
rearing and photographing of young birds. 
By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. Illustrated with 

hotographs from nature by the author. 8vo. 
p . xVi.-183. New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company. 

FIELD, FOREST, AND WAYSIDE FLOWERS, 
With Chapters on Grasses, Sedges, and Ferns. 
Untechnical studies for unlearned lovers of 
nature. By Maud Going, (&. M. Hardinge.) 
Illustrated, 12mo. FR, xvi.-411. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Company. $1.50. 

A BALL-PLAYER’S CAREER. Being the per- 
sonal experiences and reminiscences of Ad- 
rian C. Anson. 12mo. Pp. 330-vili. Chicago: 
Era Publishing Company. 


FICTION. 


DOROTHY MARLOW: OR 
PERIL. 12mo. Pp. 306. 
Nally & Co. 

DANIEL WHYTE. An unpublished biography. 
By A. J. Dawson. bon Pp. viil.-341. New 
York: Brentano's. $1.25. 


GRAMMA. The Autobiography of a Cat. With 
8 half-tone illustrations. By Dr. John 8. 
Owen. 12mo. e Detroit, Mich.: Amer- 
ican Publishing Company, 23 East Adams 
Avenue. Cloth, $1; paper, 25 cents. 

TO PAY Las PRICE. By Silas K. Hocking. 
12mo. Pp. 281. Chicago: Advance Publish- 
ing Company. 215 Madison Street. 75 cents. 

THE NOVELS AND STORIES OF FRANK R. 
STOCKTON. Vols. XI. and XII. Shenan- 
doah Edition. ‘* The Great Stone of Sardis" 
and “* The Girl at Cobhurst.”” 12mo. Pp. vii- 
269. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

ae Bane COMEDY. y. Agnes and Wgerton 

12mo. Pp. -208. | New York: 
Freberick A. Stokes Sueeeai. $1.50. 

FROM SANDHILL TO PINE. Bret Harte. 

eo — » Boston: PR. Ang Mifflin 


MICKEY FINN. By Ernest Jarrold. With an 
introduction by C. A. Dana. 12mo. Pp. 281, 
Chicago: Jamieson Higgins Company. (Pa- 


IN SOUTH AFRICA. By 
e- Pp. 230. Bos- 
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jcago: Rand, Mc- 


Maiden | 
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THE BLACK HOMER OF JIMTOWN. By Ed | 


Mott. 12mo. Pp. 
& Dunlap, 


380. New York: 
11 East Sixteenth Street. 
HIWA. A Tale of Ancient Hawaii. 
mund P. Dole, 12mo. Pp. 107. 
Harper & Brothers. $1. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER. By 
2imo. Pp. If 
(Paper.) 


Grosset 
$1.25. 

By_ Ed- 
New York: 


Roger Ascham. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AND PROPERTY. By Edwin B. 
16mo. Pp. 109. New York: 
Press, 
GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN 
Justice. By Edmond Kelly. 
300. New York: Longmans, 
$1.50. 


ROBERT'S PRIMER OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW, for Schools, Colleges, Fraternities, 
Clubs, &c. By Joseph Thomas Robert. 1l6mo. 
Pp. x.-264 New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company. 75 cents. 


LITERARY INTERPRETATIONS OF LIFE 
By W. H. Crawshaw. 16mo. Pp. viii.-266. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1. 


POLITICS AND ADMINISTRATION. A Study 
in Government. By Frank J. Goodnow. 1l2mo. 
Pp. xiii.-270. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

ART IN NEEDLEWORK. A Book about Em- 
broidery. By Lewis F. Day and Mary Buckle. 
12mo. Pp. xxi-262. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 2.50. 

THB CUBAN-AMERICAN TRATADO ANA- 
LITICO Y CLAVE. De Vocalizacion_y Pro- 
nunciacion del Idioma Inglés. Obra Especial 
y Unica, Ideada y Combinada. Por Larenzo 
A. Ruiz, A. B. 12mo. Pp. 288. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

LAIRD & LEE’S VEST POCKET STANDARD 
English-Spanish, Spanish-English Directory. 
Spelling and pronunciation. 16mo. Chicago: 
Laird & Lee. 25 and 50 cents. 

SOMBD FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. By William 
Penn. With introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
ismo. Pp. xxxii.-170. New York: Truslove, 
Hanson & Comba. 75 cents, 


LEE’'S AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ANNUAL 
for 1900. A Handbook fer 2!! Interested in 
Automcbiles. 12mo. Pp. 270. Chicago: 
Laird & Lee. $1.50. 

THE CONQUEST OF 
William B. Smythe, 
xv.-325, New York 
$1.50. 

GENESIS OF WORLDS. By J. 
nett. I2mo. Pp. xvi.-345. 
H, W. Rokker. $1.50. 


MBPMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. Volume LU. Anthro- 
pology I. The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
Third Archaeology of Lytton, British Colum- 
bia. By Harlan I. Smith. Folio. Pp. 161. 
New York: The Knickerbocker Press. Paper. 

THE MORALS OF SUICIDB By the Rev. J. 
Gurnhill. 12mo. Pp. X.- 227. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 


A Poet of Homely Verse.* 


There seems to be a good deal of con- 
fusion in the minds of some newspaper 
reviewers as to what constitutes poetry. 
lf there is no such confusion, it is hard 
to account for the hearty praises which 
are given to some verses without much 
poetry in them. Mr. Nixon Waterman is 
the name of a maker of verses, most of 
which, it is said in the circular accom- 
panying his book, have appeared in The 
L. A. W. Bulletin. Now it is not at all 
against these verses that they have seen 
the light in a paper devoted to the inter- 
ests of wheelmen instead of in one of the 
literary magazines. Most of the verse 
published in the magazines is rubbish, 
mere collections of stilted expressions and 
strained metaphors, without poetic thought 
underlying them. On the other hand, a 
wheelman ought to get pretty close to 
nature's heart if he can ride well enough 
to see anything beyond his front wheel. 

Nevertheless, we have looked in vain in 
Mr. Waterman's ‘‘A Book of Verses”’ for 
anything to justify the leaflet of quoted 
praises which accompanies it. One com- 
mentator tells us that ‘‘The songs he 
sings are wholesome and homely, yet dif- 
ferent from those sung by any other. He 
is inclined to be philosophical, and to take 
a hopeful, cheerful view of life.” Well, 
Martin Tupper was also inclined to be 
philosophical, and he gave advice intended 
to make people look contentedly upon life, 
but they always looked upon it discon- 
tentedly after they had read his verses. 
Neither philosophical views nor cheerful- 
ness of spirit make a poet. 

Another critic says: ‘‘ Nixon Waterman 
is a writer who does not soar into the 
empyrean when he should walk on the 
earth, and that very quality makes him, 
in his way, a genius.’’ This seems to be 
the easiest path yet carved to the summit 
of human fame. But the comment which 
touches us most sharply is that of The 
Chicago Evening Post: “ The hearts which 
will not warm under the genial sunlight 
of Nixon Waterman's verse are not amen- 
able to the most fetching of human in- 
fluences.’’ The present writer confesses to 
having been moved to tears by the works 
of John Keats, Elizabeth Browning, and 
Alfred Tennyson; to having been warned 
to enthusiasm by the peal of some of Kip- 
ling’s stanzas, and to having been influ- 
enced in various manners by the works of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and Shelley, 
and even by the “ Faust” of Goethe. But 
he has to admit after reading the verses 
of Mr. Waterman that he is not “ amena- 
ble to the most fetching of human influ- 
ences."’ It is hard to make such a confes- 
sion, but in the circumstances there seems 
to be nothing else to do. Mr. Waterman 
evidently does not think it necessary for 
any poet in these days to follow the lead- 
ership of such men as have been men- 
tioned. In a few stanzas entitled “‘ The 
Every Day Poet,” he says: 

I ain’t very much of a poet; 
I can't soar so awfully high; 

I'm kind o' low-geared an’ I know it, 
And have to keep out of the sky. 
An’ so while my star-gazin’ brother 
Kin tickle the gods with his pen, 

I josh along somehow or other 
n’' jes keep a-writin'’ fer men. 

Now, in the first place that is not poe- 
try, but a protest against it, and in the 
second it is a petty fling at the great. 
This gentleman says flatly that the great 
poets did not write for men, and that he 
does, and he leaves us to infer that this 
is why we ought to like him better than 
the classics. Is it possible that commen- 
tators who exalt this sort of verse have 
never read the works of Wordsworth and 
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Intensely fascinating. 
—Living Age. 
“* Tt has all the charm of a good historical nov- 
ei”—N. Y¥. Times Saturday Review 


‘“*The book is one of the strangest and most 
amusing evor produced in the department of rev- 
Olutionary literature.""-—-N. Y¥. Tribune. 


The Courtot Memoirs 


Svo,. =. 


France during the Terror and the Consulate; 
Prussia in the time of Queen Louise. 


Henry Holt & Co., 2 Wert 234 Se 


NEW YORK, 


~ TheYouth’s_- 
Companion 


Issued Every Thursday. Subscription $1.75 a Year. 
“ Something About Lawyers,” 
By the U, 8. Attorney-General, Hon. Joun W. Griaas, 
This Week’s Issue, 


Announcement of the Current Volume and Sample 
Copies of the Paper free. 
THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Bostow, Mass. 
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OQUIDA’S LATEST 


THE WATERS OF EDERA 
$1.50. 
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Cowper? In those works they will find 
the common things of everyday life among 
the humblest described in a manner such 
as these so-called poets of the people nev- 
er approach in their finest moments. And 
as for writing for men, who wrote any- 
thing for men more sacred than Tenny- 
son's “In Memoriam’’? Let not this be 
misread as an attempt to compare the 
poems of Mr. Waterman with those of the 
immortals, but let it be understood to 
be a protest against all forms of insinua- 
tion or deliberate avowal that verses of 
his style are better than those of the real 
poets. In this same poem the “every 
day poct’’ says that the magazine verai- 
fiers (whom we have no intent to defend) 
mix things up so that no one can tell what 
they mean, Now here is the finest quat- 
rain in Mr. Waterman's book: 
The lily’s lips are pure and white without 
a touch of fire; 
The rose’s heart is warm and red and 
sweetened with desire. 
In earth's broad fields of deathless blooms 
the gladdest lives are those 


Whose thoughts are as the lily and whose 
love is like the rose. 


That comes within an ace of being good 
poetry, but it is its uncertainty of ex- 
pression that prevents it from doing so. 
Of course there is no doubt as to what 
Mr. Waterman means, but he does not 
say that. He tells us how the lily's lips 
are, and then says that people should have 
thoughts like the lily. And where in the 
world did the gentleman contrive to get 
together such an inharmonious colloca- 
tion of words as “in earth's broad fields 
of deathless blooms’’? The simple truth 
is that “poetry” of the kind that Mr. 
Waterman writes is not poetry at all, but 
simply rhymed prose. It is true that he 
shows a love for nature and a sympathy 
with his kind; that his feelings are hu- 
mane and that his philosophy is hopeful. 
But the possession of these qualities does 
not make a poet. To be a poet a man must 
show imagination, must write in figura- 
tive language which illuminates the mind 
and fires the faney of the reader. He 
must say things that would not occur to 
others to say, and he must say them in the 
highest form of literary art. Mr. Water- 





A Life of the Great Evangelist— 
Written by His Son.* 


The author of this voluminous biography 
writes an introduction by way of apology 
for not accomplishing the work in a more 
leisurely manner, It seems that its publi- 
cation has been hurried by the threatened 
appearance ‘of unauthorized biographies. 
Mr. Moody imposed upon his son William 
the sacred trust of writing his biography. 
William R. Moody’s avowed lack of literary 
experience the father thought no barrier to 
his performance of the task of setting 
down the facts in his life truthfully and 
with understanding of their relative Impor- 
tance. 

There can be no doubt, indeed, that the 
biographer has accomplished his work per- 
fectly well according to his father's ideas. 
Any consideration of the wonderful power 
exerted by Dwight Moody over thousands 
of his fellow-beings from any point of view 
other than that of the religious enthusiast 
was not to be looked for in any authorized 
biography of the evangelist. His son has 
laboriously set down every fact of the 
slightest importance in Moody's life, has 
recounted the incidents of his career from 
his birth on a Connecticut Valley farm, and 
his childhood of decent poverty, his journey 
to Boston in much the same mood as pos- 
sessed Benjamin Franklin when he jour- 
neyed from Boston, his adventures as a 
salesman in a retail shoe shop, his conver- 
sion to Christianity by the mild eloquence 
of Edward Kimball, his early struggles in 
Chicago, his beginnings as an evangelist, 
through all his triumphs, to his death and 
burial at Northfield on the of his 
latest efforts and amid the monuments of 
his labors. 


scene 


While the book is scarcely open to consid- 
eration as literature, yet it would be diffi- 
cult to say, given the task set for the 
younger Mr. Moody and the specified man- 
ner of its performance, how the work could 
have been bettter done. The completed 
picture of the evangelist is very clear and 
there is neither cant nor extravagance in 
the son's comments on his father’s doings. 
There is a large assortment of anecdotes, 
treasured in the family, and some of these 
perhaps will not impress the reader as par- 
ticularly illuminative or suggestive. The 
story of how Dwight, at the age of eight 
years, while befng ferried in a wabbly and 
dubious way across the Connecticut by a 
drunken boatman, urged his brother, aged 
ten, to put his faith in the Lord, may be 
true, but does not seem to be particularly 
illustrative of the development of the relig- 
ious spirit in Moody's character. That was 
not only long before his conversion, but 
also long before he surreptitiously slit the 
leather seat of the cobbler’s stool in his 
uncle's Boston shoe shop, so that the useful 
artisan, when he sat down, should slide 
through into a pail of water. But the sys- 
tem pursued by the biographer is justified 
by the result. One who peruses the book 
sees Dwight Moody from exactly the point 
of view of those who knew him best in the 
flesh. 

Moody 
mon 
farmers and 


was a New Englander of a com- 
Thousands of Massachusetts 
have looked like 
him, talked like him, lived much he 
lived. His special gift that distinguished 
him among his fellows was that which is 
called personal magnetism, while the emo- 
tional side of his nature was stronger than 
common. Imagination he probably lacked, 
and logic was as Greek to him. His read- 
ing seemed to be confined mostly to the 
English Bible and religious text books. 
He had no sort of theological training. 
Yet he did more to convert people to the 
profession of the Christian faith than any 
clergyman of his time. 

He began his work as a revivalist in 
Chicago in the late fifties, and he kept it 
up until a few weeks before his death, 
last December. Undoubtedly he lived by 
his work, and made a good living, but he 
did much for others. The of his 
work often been told and many at- 
tempts have been made to account more 
than vaguely for his enormous influence. 
There is no occasion now either to retell 
the or to another apprecia- 
tion of the value of the man to the cause 
he served. 
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and 
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merchants 


as 


story 
has 


story essay 


which comprise copies 
photographs not hitherto 
include twenty-nine likenesses 


repro- 
of 
Moody in various stages of his career 
of family 
are pictures of 
the educational buildings erected under his 
eye at Northfield and Mount Hermon, 
well as of both institutions, and 
views of Connecticut Valley scenery. There 


of members his 


There 


portraits 
his 


and associates 


as 


plans 


is also a picture of his grave on the sum- 
mit of a hill near Northfield. ~ 


Errors in John T. Morse’s “ Lin- 
coln.”” 


Times Saturday Review: 

I was greatly surprised to find in the 
volume on Abraham Lincoln in “ The 
American Statesmen Series”"’ a number of 
glaring mistakes, and the more the 
author of this book, John T. Morse, Jr., 
is also the editor of the entire series. 

The first blunder | 
Vol. IL, Page 15 


To The New York 


sO as 


noticed is found in 
The author speaks of the 
Sangamon as ‘‘a stream that empties into 
the Ohio."’ A glance at the map of Illinois 
will show that the Sangamon empties into 
the Illinois River, hundreds of miles from 
the Ohio. 

Mr. Morse devotes a single brilliant para- 


*THE LIFE OF DWIGHT L. MOODY. By 
Son, William R. Moody. Illustrated. 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company- 


New 


His * 


graph to the description of the battle of 


Chattanooga. As a_ truthful, historical 
picture his description is an utter failure. 
He hopelessly confuses geographical posi- 
tions, the fighting of Nov. 24 and 25, 1863, 
the part which the different armies. under 
Gen. Grant took in the battle, the point in 
the enemy's line which was pierced and 
broken, the kind of weather which pre- 
vailed on the decisive day, and the General 
and soldiers ‘“‘ who performed the con- 
spicuous feat which was conclusive of vic- 
tory.” The following is the author's de- 
scription of the battle of Chattanooga, as 
found in Vol. II, Pages 166 and 167: 


Hooker’s brave soldiers performed the 
conspicuous feat which was conclusive of 
victory. Having uF, command stormed 
the first line of riflepits on the ascent 
upon the Confederate left, they suddenly 
took the control into their own hands; 
without orders they dashed forward, 
clambered upward in a sudden and resist- 
less access of fighting fury, and in an hour, 
emerging above the mists which shrouded 
the midmountain from the anxious view of 
Gen. Grant, they planted the Stars and 
Stripes on top of Lookout Mountain. 

In this description the author confounds 
Missionary Ridge with Lookout Mountain. 
Gen. Grant in his memoirs, Vol. Il., Page 
53, says: ‘The possession of Lookout 
Mountain was of no special advantage to 
us.” Again, Vol. Il., Page 57, he says: 
“T was perfectly willing that the enemy 
should keep Lookout Mountain until we got 
through with the troops on Missionary 
Ridge.” 

There was nothing decisive of victory in 
the storming of Lookout Mountain. It was 
incidental to getting Hooker's troops into a 
position to fight the main battle on Mis- 
sionary Ridge. The plan of battle formed 
by Gen. Grant, before the arrival of Gen. 
Sherman with his army, was for Sher- 
man to attack the enemy's right on the 
northern end of Missionary Ridge, for 
Hooker to assault the enemy's left on the 
southern end of the ridge, and Thomas, 
with the Army of the Cumberland, was to 
assault the centre of Bragg’s army, while 
the bulk of his forces was engaged on his 
two flanks. (See Personal Memoirs of U. 
8S. Grant, Vol. IL, Pages 54 and 55.) 

It was not ‘ Hooker's brave soldiers 
who performed the conspicuous feat which 
was conclusive of victory,’’ but those of 
Gen. Thomas. Hooker did not even get into 
position until after the decisive charge 
had been made. We find in Grant's 
Memoirs the following statement, Vol. IL., 
Page 78: 

It had get to be late in the afternoon, 
and I had expected to see Hooker crossing 
the ridge in the neighborhood of Rossville 
and compelling Bragg to mass in that di- 
rection aiso. 

After stating the cause 
lay, Gen. Grant continues: 

Thus was lost the immediate advantage 
I expected from. his forces. His reaching 
trage'’s flank and extending across it was 
to be the signal for Thomas's assault of 
the ridge. But Sherman's condition was 
getting so critical that the assault for his 
relief could not be delayed any longer. 

Sheridan's and Wood's divisions had 
been lying under arms from early morning, 
ready to move the instant the signal was 
given. I now directed Thomas to order 
the charge at once. 

After speaking of the delay in getting the 
order to charge to the division commanders, 
Gen, Grant continues: 

{| told him (Gen. Wood) to make the 
charge at once. He was off in a moment, 
and in an incredibly short time loud cheer- 
ing was heard, and he and Sheridan were 
driving the enemy's advance before them 
toward Missionary Ridge. 

The Coniederates were strongly  in- 
trenched on the crest of the ridge in front 
of us, and had a second line half way down 
and another at the base. Our men drove 
the troops in front of the lower line of 
rifle pits so rapidly and followed them so 
closely that rebel and Union troops went 
over the first line almost at the same time. 
Many rebels were captured, and sent to 
the rear under the fire of their friends 
higher up the hill. Those that were not 
captured retreated and were pursued. The 
retreating hordes being between friends 
and pursuers caused the enemy to fire 
high to avoid killing their own men. In 
fact, on that occasion the Union soldier 
nearest the enemy was in safest position. 
Without awaiting further orders or stop- 
ping to re-form, on our troops went to the 
second line of works, over that and then 
for the crest.” 

By what means, in spite of the clearest 
statement of Gen. Grant, Mr. Morse ean 
attribute the magnificent charge of Sheri- 
dan's and Wood's divisions to Gen. Hook- 
er and his brave under- 
standing. 

Mr. Morse is in error in 
part the rebel line which was assault- 
ed broken. He says that the charge 
conclusive of victory was against the Con- 
federate left. Gen. Sherman, in his report 
of the battle of Chattanooga, disagrees 
with the author, and makes the Confed- 
erate centre the part of the enemy’s line 
which was crushed. The General in his 
Memoirs, Vol. L., Pages 377 and 378, says: 

About 3 P. M. I noticed a white line of 
musketry fire in front of Orchard Knob, 
extending further and further to the right 
and left and on. We could only hear a 
faint echo, but enough was seen to satisfy 
me that Gen. Thomas was at last moving 
on the enemy's centre. * * * Jt was not 
until night closed in that I knew that the 
troops in Chattanooga had swept across 
Missionary Ridge and broken the enemy's 
centre. Of course the victory was won, 

The only explanation for these errors is 
that Mr. Morse wrote from a confused re- 
mebrance the data rather than from a 
careful and patient study of them. 

JAMES G. ROBERTS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., May 7, 1900. 
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Nelson Lloyd, author of 
loafer,”” which has just 
second edition at J. F. 
gone on a fishing trip tnto the mountains 
of Pennsylvania. He has in hand a new 
for which he is now gathering ad- 
citional material. It will deal with the 
Dunkards and Omish sects of Pennsyl- 
vania, and will have part of the scene laid 
in the city and part in the country. The 
axioms of the chronic loafer are quite as 
quotable as any of those found in similar 
character studies. The advice of a paper 


Chronic 
into 


novel, 


of Western Pennsylvania to its subscribers | 


to “live mejum" is to be found therein: 
* Travel comf'table th'oo this world. Trav- 
el slow but allus keep movin’. Don’t live 
too fast. Don't live too slow. Live mcejum.” 
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Cd 
FOR ALL THOSE WHO VISIT PARIS THIS YEAR 
AND FOR ALL THOSE WHO CAN ONLY READ ABOUT IT 


Bohemian Paris of 
To-Day 


Written by W. C.- MORROW, 
from notes by EDOUARD CU- 
CUEL. Illustrated with 106 pen 


drawings by Edouard Cucuel. 
Cloth, gilt top, ornamental bind- 


ing, $3.59, 


“It is a unique volume of its kind. It 
cannot fail to be of interest to the foreign 
tourist in the gay French capital who had 
imagined that he ‘knew it all,’ and yet felt 
that there was something lacking.’’—Ttmes, 
New York, 


w.c. pnw 
EDOUVARD CUCUEL 





Salons Colonial and 
Republican 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 
With frontispiece in colors, and numerous 
reproductions of portraits and miniatures of 
men and women prominent in colonial life 
and in the early days of the Republic. 
Crushed buckram, $5.00; half levant, $6.00. 


“The light that is thrown upon the man- 
ners and customs of the Americans of this 
period will shine for the first time for many 
students of American history.'’—Philadeiphia 
North American. 


Lessons of the War 


3eing Comments from Week to 
the Relief of Ladysmith By 
WILKINSON, l2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Week to 
SPENSBR 


for the student 


Outlook. 


“It is a book 
of military history.”’ 


essentially 
N. Y 


A Novel of the American Colony in Paris. 


A New Race Diplomatist 


By JENNIP BULLARD WATERBURY. 

Second Edition. With five illustrations by 

EDOUARD CUCUEL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘The plot is intricate and holds the read- 
er’s interest from the first chapter to the 
last.""—#Brookiyn Eagle. 


Life’s Trivial Round 


A New Novel by ROSA N. CARBY. 
cloth, $1.25 
Miss Carey's 
high-tone, clear 
humor. 


The Pursuit of Camilla 


A New Issue itn Lippincott’s Series of Select 
Novels. By CLEMENTINA BLACK, 12mo, 
paper, cloth, $1.00. 


12mo, 


distinguished by 
and bright 


books are 
characterization 


nO cents; 


story describes the curious adven- 
Italy of a young woman of mixed 
Italian birth, It is well written 
~Indianapolis Journal 


* This 
tures in 
English and 
and lively." 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


TO HAVE AND 
TO HOLD 
By MARY JOHNSTON 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 


LITERARY QUALITY IS ONE OF THE FACTORS INITS 
REMARKABLE SUCCESS—AS IS SHOWN BY A FEW EX- 
TRACTS FROM THE MANY REVIEWS WHICH HAVE DE- 
CLARED IT A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO LITERATURE. 


The Indzpendent—The most exacting critic must 
do honor to Miss Johnston’s art. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press—A production of real lit- 


erary worth. 


Indianapolis Journal—The literary style is most 


attractive. 


Philadelphia Press—The style of the story is 


polished and agreeable. 


Boston Herald—The literary style of the book is 
of the most finished character. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
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$290.00 Worth of Shezt Music at One-Tenth V.lu:! 


Bound in 8 
Volumes 
2,200 Pages 


Library 
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350 best old and new songs, 
greatest Composers, 4 
[ndispensable in every home where there is a piano. 
for examination, 


selections, 409 
Illustrated, 
Sent free 
speci:zncn pages containing 


309 instrumental 


Ably ited, Superbly 
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4 complete compositions. 


World’s Best Music 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
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